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Editorial. 


HE International Congress of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, held in Boston during 
the last week, was an imposing exhibition of 
the moral forces which are concentrated in 

and working through this organization. While it is 
impossible for us to give these great meetings of so- 
cieties devoted to the welfare of mankind anything more 
than a cordial greeting as they pass, we are glad to put 
on record our most hearty sympathy with every effort 
well directed to root out the weeds and tares which ob- 
struct the growth of the virtues, and of which temper- 
ance is one of the chief. The distinguished company 
assembled is only another proof among many of the in- 
crease of sympathy and humanitarian effort which are 
to be the hall-marks of this generation. 


od 


THE study of the planet Mars seems to have made it 
extremely probable that conscious and intelligent life 
may have been evolved and may still survive in that 
world which is a little older than our own. ‘This fact 
will never have much practical meaning for us, because 
there is not the slightest ground for believing that signals 
will ever pass between the two planets; but to an imag- 
inative thinker of sound mind it is vastly important to 
have a fixed starting-point for the belief that countless 
inhabited worlds are scattered through infinite space. 
The suns which appear to us as little stars are of many 
kinds. Some have satellites like ours, and some do not. 
But, if one allows himself to think that there is any pur- 
pose in anything in this world, then the awful and the 
inane waste in the universe about us, if there are no 
other inhabited worlds, is appalling. It does make a 
difference as to what we think the world ought to be, 
if we think well or ill of the universe of which it is a 
part. 


ed 


WE have hesitated to talk about the lamentable con- 
dition of affairs in some parts of the South, where 
white men and black men are getting into frenzies of 
rage against each other. The conviction grows that the 
North does not understand the South and the South does 
not understand the negro; that is to say, Northern 
people do not know what they would do if they were 
living in a district where the blacks outnumbered the 
whites seven to one. Southern people also do not know 
how they would treat the negroes if the problem were 
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entirely new. In the recent outbreaks political chican- 
ery has played a part in arraying the white man against 
the negroes; but it could not have played this part had 
there not lurked behind the problem the horrible fear 
of a servile insurrection, which in the days before the 
war was never absent. The danger no longer.exists; 
but the fear of it, we are persuaded, still survives, an 
awful spectre to be invoked by those who would play 
upon the fears of the multitude. 


& 


IN trying to represent a constituency so scattered and 
varied as that of the Christian Register, and in order to 
give a fair chance to men and women having different 
points of view, the editor must accept many articles 
which do not represent his own opinion. There are a 
few tests which he applies. Does the article in some 
way illustrate the work which Unitarians are trying to do 
in the churches, in art, literature, science, and the organi- 
zation and progress of society? Does the writer, above 
all things, aim to do good? Is there a probability that, 
directly or indirectly, it will interest our readers, make 
others more friendly to our work, or excite wholesome 
activity of thought or effort? Now and then a con- 
troversy breaks out among our contributors. It is evi- 
dent that the editor cannot be on both sides in the dis- 
pute between persons who are in direct opposition to 
each other. No contribution is more welcome than one in 
which, with courtesy and kindness, some one shows the 
editor to be entirely wrong in his treatment of important 


subjects. 
Jt 


PRESIDENT WHEELER, without intending it, illustrates 
the difficulty that arises when we try to invent new modes 
of spelling to represent the sounds we use in common 
speech. In discussing the word “thru” for through, 
he says there is no excuse for it from any point of view. 
He says the letter ‘‘u”’ generally has the value of “‘yu”’ in 
“use”? or “u’? im but. Only very rarely as in rural, 
rumor, has it the value of ‘“‘oo.’’ We had always sup- 
posed the ‘‘trooly rooral” represented the speech of 
a drunken man, and not the usage of those who speak 
English undefiled. We have refrained from any dis- 
cussion of the general question, and do not intend by 
these remarks to open one. The pronunciation of the 
English language is just now of vastly more impor- 
tance than the spelling of it. Dr. Holmes used to say 
that he could classify the people he met by their pro- 
nunciation of the word ‘“‘view.”’ 


& 


As a sample of the kind of preaching and teaching 
from which our Methodist brethren have for the most 
part escaped, and a token of the progress made since 
Wesley’s time, we clip a paragraph from the Spectator, 
in which a discussion is going on concerning the teach- 
ing of Wesley. To prove his statement that he was 
not liberal in doctrine, a correspondent writes: “In one 
of the sermons, entitled ‘Of Hell’ (CXXIII.), Wesley 
is terribly explicit. He insists that the fire is ‘real fire’: 
he meets the objection that fire consumes by referring 
to the linum asbestinum. He argues, ‘Surely it would 
be torment enough to have the flesh burnt off from only 
one finger: what, then, will it be to have the whole body 
plunged into a lake of fire burning with brimstone >’ 
‘The inhabitants of hell,’ he says, ‘are perfectly wicked, 
having no spark of goodness remaining. . . . They can 
die no more: they are strong to sustain whatever the 
united malice, skill, and strength of angels can inflict 
upon them. ... Be their suffering ever so intense, there 
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is no possibility of their fainting away, no, not for a 
moment. . . . Suppose millions of days, of years, of ages 
elapsed, still we are only on the threshold of eternity! 
Neither the pain of body or of soul is any nearer an end 
than it was millions of ages ago.’’”’ What kind of a 
heaven could that have been in which “‘the united mal- 
ice, skill, and strength of angels’”” were combined against 
the outcast sons of men? 


WE have just heard of a dissension in a woman’s club 
concerning the work of Anthony Comstock. One lady 
was repelled by his extreme methods, saying that she 
had in her library works of art which Comstock would 
certainly condemn and destroy if he could. ‘This may 
be true, and yet be a judgment of slight value. The 
evils which he and those who are working with him 
fight against are in the main gross and brutal. License 
in literature and art, if permitted, would flood the land 
with indecency of every kind. From the lowest, basest, 
and meanest books and pictures we rise to a place where 
true art begins. But there is a border line where it is 
difficult to say what is clean and what is not. One may 
err here in over-strictness or in laxity; but the rule, we 
think, is that what is not intended to be wrong in art 
commonly is not wrong or debasing. 


The Sense of Honor. 


Standards of honor of one kind or another have played 
a great part in the organization of society and in the 
regulation of the conduct of men of all classes who are 
civilized enough to recognize moral obligations and dis- 
tinctions. 

The sense of honor is something distinct from the 
sense of duty, quite different from the sense of justice, 
and entirely unlike the obligations which are laid upon 
any one by the demands of the law. One may recog- 
nize to some extent and conform to all these regulations 
and restraints without attaining to a sense of personal 
honor. That comes when one not merely accepts the 
law of duty, acknowledges the obligations of justice, 
and conforms to the law of the land, but also adopts 
these things as his personal code of conduct, makes him- 
self personally responsible for them, and feels honored 
when they are supreme and disgraced when they are 
violated either by himself or by those over whom he 
has control and influence. 

A fine sense of honor cannot exist without the growth 
and exercise of the finer sentiments. ‘There are, indeed, 
artificial codes of honor which relate to certain contracts 
which men make with each other, and which are held 
to be binding so long as they have interests in common, 
hence the old saying, ‘There is honor among thieves.” 
Mutual confidence is the sole basis on which business 
of any kind can be conducted. Without it men fall 
apart and become selfish scramblers for whatever ex- 
cites their desire: Seeing this, the meanest men band 
themselves together and in a few things agree to trust 
one another. Even in this lower state of manhood the 
sense of honor begins to grow, and the thief who robs 
his fellow-thief has a sense of shame. 


Rising from the lowest efforts at honorable co-opera- _ 


tion, through all the ranks of business, up to something 
which is. still. less than the highest, we find this feeling 
of personal responsibility with the sense of honor or 
shame attached to success or failure. The great corpo- 
rations which have been under fire for the last two years, 
even when they have come to open shame, illustrate 
in a striking way the power of the sentiment which binds 
men together and creates in them loyalty. Whatever 
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criticism may be passed upon the United States Steel 
Company or the Standard Oil Company, it is manifest 
that there has been a powerful, far-reaching sense of 
loyalty engendered in the minds of thousands of men, 
who have been personally so well treated by the heads 
of these corporations that they are willing to serve 
them to the uttermost. Who ever heard of a strike in 
the Standard Oil Company or among the many thou- 
sands of men employed? Who raises a complaint that 
labor is not well paid ? 

These are only foothills of the sense of honor which, 
attaining to its best, rises in majesty among all the ap- 
petites and passions, longings and desires, the submis- 
sions and obediences, the duties and obligations, which 
come into daily life, and gradually shape the sentiments 
which are compacted into the character,—that which 
characterizes the man or woman who is shaping these 
experiences into life. In business, as in all other things, 
such ideals of personal honor are needed to lift man 
above the atmosphere of greed, deceit, temptation, and 
wrong-doing to others. The few whom we all agree 
to call great (and they are to be found here and there in 
every department of human life) are those who have 
felt the thrill and power of some God-like, heaven-re- 
vealing sentiment, like justice or the love of liberty or 
universal benevolence, and have so loved that ideal 
thing, so honored it, so trusted it, that they have iden- 
tified themselves with it. Life, honor, and happiness 
go with success, with justice, liberty, and love in the 
affairs of man. Sorrow, confusion, and disgrace are the 
results when justice is not done, when liberty is violated, 
and benevolence ceases to be the cement of society. 

It is not a fantastic or unpractical thing to say that 


_ for the new year in America nothing is so much needed, 


nothing would be so cleansing, if we had it, as a sense 
of personal honor which would make the offer of a mill- 
ion dollars an insult, if the winning of it were conditioned 
on any lie, any form of deceit, any wrong privily done 
to another, any least robbery of those who are depend- 
ent upon the strength and wisdom of others for their 
protection. ‘There are honorable men and women, there 
are many thousands of them scattered throughout the 
common life of the American people. Their principles 
are sound and their practices are honest. What we now 
need is to have all the good things which are at work 
in the minds of conscientious men and vomen raised to 
a higher power, and made conspicuous in flaming ideals 
of personal purity. We need to set the suse of honor 
over against the possession of all the honors, prizes, and 
successes which are not honorable in such a way as to 
make the baser choice impossible to those who are to 
have the good opinion of their fellow-men. 


The Mohonk Conterence. 


The first of the Mohonk Indian conferences was held 
twenty-four years ago, and from the beginning they have 
represented an idea, then almost untried, distinctive 
enough to be recognized and named now as the Mohonk 


‘idea. They were an attempt, however much or little 


the founders realized it, to show what the phrase ‘‘gov- 
ernment by experts’”’ might come to mean in the practical 
solution of national problems. To these conferences 
have travelled, often over long distances, men and 
women who know what they think and why they think 
it, and who have earned by actual service in some de- 
partment of the field under discussion their right to sit 
in council. They can distil years of experience into 
brief statements that have behind them the force of 
well-based conviction. Such men and women care 
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more to get the truth uttered and the wisest thing done, 
than to advance a special set of opinions or any single 
phase of the work. There has been no thought of bring- 
ing people here for the sake of interesting and educating 
them. They are supposed to be interested and educated 
before they come, and to meet as experts, beating out 
the weapon for future action on the anvil of experience. 
The conference stands only for the clearest thinking 
available, and for the most practical and logical recom- 
mendations. It is no wonder, perhaps, that last year 
6,000 reports of its proceedings were called for and dis- 
tributed. 

The conference has no executive powers, but its history 
partly shows to what extent its deliberations have been 
effective. At the first meeting, twenty-four years ago, 
when twelve picked men came together to discuss the 
condition of the North American Indian and to suggest 
action and legislation for the promotion of better things 
than he had known, they adopted an address to the 
people and to those in authority, setting forth the ad- 
visability of raising the standard of the Indian service 
by increasing the salaries of agents and other employees 
in the field, and by giving increased responsibility to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington. They 
advised also the gradual withdrawal of rations from 
able-bodied Indians and appropriations to provide them 
with practical means of self-support. By reviewing the 
course of the conferences since that time, one under- 
stands how greatly conditions have changed for the 
better, and no small share of the improvement is due to 
the advanced but thoroughly rational positions taken 
here, and to the enlightened public opinion here focalized. 
In successive years the conferences have advocated 
enlargement of the system of Indian education, the 
principle of self-support, the division of land in severalty, 
the distribution of tribal funds held by the government 
in trust. They have opposed pauperizing methods of 
treatment, frequent changes in the Indian service, es- 
pecially for political reasons, and the indiscriminate 
leasing of Indian lands. One sees at a glance how all 
this has meant eventually the introduction of the Indian 
into the full rights of citizenship. It is instructive, as 
one speaker implied, to compare the ease with which the 
United States makes good citizens every year out of the 
most unpromising material with the difficulties that 
have attended the path of the Indian. 

From this review one may conjecture the general 
course of reasoning employed in the consideration of 
much more complicated and difficult problems. ‘The 
acquisition of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
has correspondingly widened the deliberations of the 
Conference; and last week important sessions were 
held, as may be seen by the report in another column, 
which show the trend of present conviction. Political 
issues and problems of imperialism found no place, and 
the right of way was given to such questions as the un- 
restricted entry of Philippine products into this country 
and the extension of education in Porto Rico. 

The Mohonk idea has been extended until it is now no 
novelty in the country. The arbitration conference held 
at Mohonk each June is not the only instance of this 
extension. Other commissions have - profited directly 
by its example and adopted its methods. Coextensive 
with the Mohonk idea of bringing expert opinion to 
bear on public opinion and legislation is the Mohonk 
spirit, which implies the spirit of inclusiveness and 
brotherly feeling. It‘is one of innumerable but often 
less effective agencies for breaking down barriers between 
people of different sections, races, creeds, political ten- 
dencies, and social relations. Men and women cannot 
deliberate together for three days, sharing a common 
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interest in speakers, who present even opposing con- 
clusions, and the co-operative instinct constructively at 
work, without increased mutual respect¥and a genuine 
broadening of nature. ‘They go home, too, with a higher 
sense of their individual responsibility in the duty which 
Dr. Hale likes to emphasize, the duty ofgplain, common, 
sensible people to do their part not only to elevate 
public sentiment, but to make public sentiment declare 
itself, 

To attend a Mohonk Conference means to spend a 
rare week amid romantic natural surroundings, with the 
gracious social intercourse of friends, and to be stirred 
with a new faith in human nature. It has been one 
of the many interests of the week to watch through 
the sessions the quickly appreciative face of Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley, the ‘‘great chief’’ of the Mohonk Conference, 
the ‘‘super-chairman’’ as he was affectionately called, 
in whose insight and foresight the. Mohonk idea took 
shape, and to whose boundless hospitality and wise 
direction the growth and extension of these conferences 
have been mainly due. 


Physical Culture. 


The need of a great awakening in the direction of 
physical culture was evident. Athletics is a response to 
a long-felt need. During the middle of the last century 
our college boys were attenuated, and were honored 
for burning the midnight lamp. The awakening came 
from Kingsley and Hughes, who taught the gospel of 
health. It ‘is possible the midnight lamp still burns, 
but the boys have more muscle to endure it. They 
are brawny as well as brainy. The result has been a 
healthier breed of graduates, as any one can see on Com- 
mencement Day. But has there been a collateral ad- 
vance in moral education? If we judge by recent ful- 
minations there is good reason for suspecting that our 
educational system is lacking yet at that point. 

Football has had its battle, and so far it has not been 
beaten. The dean of one of our smaller colleges recently 
summed up the affairs of the year, financially and other- 
wise, with this lament: ‘‘We have about one hundred 
and fifty boys, and we have spent over five thousand 
dollars this year for athletics, mainly for football. One 
social week alone cost us another five thousand. Much 
of this is paid for by gate money: more of it is set down 
in the form of debts, which the young men must pay 
after graduation, and precisely when they should be 
well equiped for marriage and family expenses. Many 
of them are mortgaged for the next twenty years. If 
I had the money which is, in my judgment, largely 
wasted in these directions, I could double the number 
of students and better equip every department.” But 
what can a small college do when a half dozen of the lead- 
ing universities fail of making any impression upon the 
well-intrenched games and gaming spirit ? 

The season closes again with a record of one hundred 
and forty college boys seriously disabled and twenty- 
seven deaths,—a record worse than is shown in Spain 
from bull fights. And we cannot by any means lay 
the fault entirely to football. After a battle of baseball 
between Michigan University and Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, two thousand students paraded the streets, 
broke into houses and shops, took possession of trolley 
cars, and in every way defied the police. These out- 
breaks are spoken of sometimes as “‘eccentricities,’’ due 
to the high spirits of college boys; and they are apolo- 
gized for as matters of tradition. Colleges must keep 
up traditional outbreaks at all cost. The college boy 
is father of the man; and the time has come for us to 
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ask bluntly whether we are breeding a race of educated 
leaders who will have little, if any, respect for law and 
order. What relation has school lawlessness with the 
disregard for the public welfare and for business integ- 
rity exploited by the investigations of the last. year? 
President Chamberlain of McKendrie College, in his 
annual report to the trustees, declares that in his opin- 
ion athletics is not now even an incident of college life; 
that the colleges are merely permitted to exist, and con- 
duct some of their functions by the grace of athletic 
teams. ‘The college has become an appanage; and the 
boast is made that any college that undertakes to inter- 
fere with the schedule of intercollegiate challenges 
will lose its pupils,—‘‘in five years it will close its 
doors.” 

Dr. Chamberlain points to the fact that all the mis- 
chiefs, named or namable, are perpetuated under a sys- 
tem of college ethics. In other words it is right to follow 
any college tradition or carry out any college custom, 
whatever the effect may be on character or upon the 
college. He adds that it is no extravagance to say that 
many of our institutions of learning are becoming “‘schools 
of anarchy,” anarchy being defined as disobedience to 
law. ‘The infraction by students, of both the civil and 
criminal codes, is not uncommon. This is a strong state- 
ment, but it cannot be tossed aside without just and 
careful. consideration. If our colleges are to be schools 
where sound learning is to be dispensed and character 
made, lawlessness must be uprooted. He urges that 
the interdiction of intercollegiate games would go a long 
way toward curing the evil named, and their abrogation 
would prove every way beneficial. It is certainly a 
startling statement when the head of a college declares 
that the inspiring cause which leads to the outrages 
on the part of non-college youth is largely due to the 
infractions of law by those who are enjoying the privi- 
leges of the highest education. It is foolish to charge 
any one with being too rigid in his views of life, and as 
opposed to physical culture, because he will not indorse 
a system that has grown up over and upon our educating 
bodies. We believe in athletics: we indorse all forms 
of rational physical culture. We even hold that the rise 
of athletics has been a blessing, in spite of the abuses 
which have grown up with it; but that we are rapidly 
moving on a road that will nullify all possible advantages 
seems evident. The history of 1906 warns us that some- 
thing is wrong, fundamentally wrong, with our business 
affairs and with the education that underlies it. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


An Inspiring Achievement. 


The dedication of the splendid new church buildings 
of the First Unitarian Society in Newton, on Sunday, 
October 7, is an event which is worthy of more than 
passing comment. It furnishes concrete testimony to 
the stability and progress of our cause. It gives evi- 
dence of the profound interest of the men and women 
of this modern age in the things of the spirit. The 
West. Newton society built its first church in 1860. It 
was the simplest kind of a little frame structure, such 
as is used for school-house purposes in rural New Eng- 
land. Kight years later the chapel was enlarged, and 
later a tower and parlor were added. No beginning 
could have been more modest, and few would have dared 
to prophesy that in less than fifty years the people who 
made a great effort to build the original little chapel 
would first see three other Unitarian churches estab- 
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lished in Newton, and then be able to build and equip 
the most complete and adequate church building, save 
one, in our fellowship. 

A Christian church is not a matter of brick and stone. 
It is men and women who make a church, and it is the 
spirit in the minds and hearts of people that determines 
whether a church shall be progressive and efficient or 
weak and futile. The West Newton society rejoices 
in the resolute and far-seeing guidance of a group of 
business and professional men unequalled in our or any 
other communion. Many of these men came into the 
society thirty or forty years ago, when they were young 
and just starting in business. By the exercise of ability 
and integrity they have acquired reasonable fortunes, 
and they have grown to be public leaders in their com- 
munity and in the Commonwealth. As they have pros- 
pered, they have given to their church not only the sup- 
port of their growing reputations, but increasingly of 
their means; and now they are able to build a church 
costing not less than $150,000, and to do it har- 
moniously, thoroughly, without debt, and without the 
least interruption of the abundant charities of the 
parish. 

Let it not be supposed that the men have done it all. 
A noble band of women have zealously co-operated, and 
their good taste and generous help are seen in the hand- 
some furnishings of the building. The children of the 
Sunday-school have given the pulpit and reading desk 
for both the church and chapel, while individual fami- 
lies have given the memorial corbels and windows which 
add so much to the beauty of the interior. The lives 
of many of the men and women who have loved and 


served the church are thus commemorated on its walls. 


The West Newton society has always been distin- 
guished among us for the plainness of its habits of wor- 
ship. It has been a family worship among friends and 
There has never even been a choir, and I 
have often had occasion to testify that the singing of 
the West Newton congregation is the best in our com- 
munion. Now, however, the society has elected to make 
a wide departure from its traditions, and its new build- 
ing is distinctly ecclesiastical in design. My own Puritan 
descent constrains me to prefer the old simplicity, but 
I am not so unreasonable as to be blind to the beauty 
and convenience of the new equipment. Around a well- 
designed quadrangle are grouped, one might say, three 
churches, any one of which would satisfy an ordinary 
congregation; for the parlor on one side and the Sunday- 
school chapel on another side are in themselves beauti- 
ful rooms well adapted for purposes of worship, while the 
church itself is full of dignity and devotional atmosphere. 
The impressive services of dedication were worthy of 
the building and of the endeavors and sacrifices of the 
people. 

The minister of the West Newton society went to the 
church immediately upon leaving the Divinity School, 
and it has been his only parish. He has grown up with 
his people. His services have not infrequently been 
sought by other and sometimes richer congregations; 
but he has never been tempted to leave a field of service 
that he felt to be peculiarly rewarding, and his people 
have stood by him loyally and generously. Under his 
leadership the society has learned to look out and not 
in, and to lend a hand in all good works. It has grown 
in numbers and resources because it deserved to grow, 
because it was serviceable in the community, hospitable 
to new-comers, generous in giving, and a source of in- 
spiration and comfort to its adherents. The minister 
has not been one whose name has been often upon the 
lips of the clerical gossips, and yet I venture to ask if 
any man in our communion can show better results for 
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twenty-one years of fruitful work. I ask, further, what 
career on the whole can one imagine more satisfying? 
Here is a man who by sincere, faithful, efficient labor, 
has won and held the confidence and love of a remark- 
able group of men and women, who has been able to in- 
fluence the higher life of a rapidly growing city through 
years of great changes, who has had a hand in the up- 
building of the educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions of the community, who has entered into the heart 
secrets of many souls, and who now finds his dreams 
and hopes embodied in a beautiful church building pro- 
viding in the amplest way for the work and worship of 
the society. It would be difficult to imagine a happier 
career. The Unitarian churches the country over will 
unite in good wishes and congratulations to the minister 
and people of the First Unitarian Society in Newton. 
SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


Tue first engagement in the war between the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio and the State of Ohio ended in a 
victory for the latter, when on October 19 the jury re- 
turned a verdict of conspiracy against trade in violation 
of the State Anti-trust Law against the company. In 
effect the prosecution charged that the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio is only a local phase of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, known as the ‘‘trust,” that 
it has employed unlawful means to stifle competition, 
and that its operations have been against public interest. 
Throughout the trial the attorneys for the company con- 
ducted an adroit defence, and it took the jury thirty- 
two hours to reach a decision. Immediately after a ver- 
dict had been returned, the attorneys for the corporation 
announced their intention of carrying the case to the 
Circuit Court of Ohio, whence in all probability it will be 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the State for a final 
decision. 

a 


THE scandals that grew out of the distribution of the 
contributions for the relief of San Francisco, after the 
recent disaster, have resulted in a determination of some 
of the leading citizens of that municipality to conduct a 
thorough investigation into all the charges of dishonesty 
that have been made, and to bring the guilty to justice. 
It was announced at the beginning of the week that 
Francis Heney, the attorney who obtained the conviction 
of United States Senator Mitchell and the other politicians 
who were involved in the land frauds in Oregon, has been 
retained to uncover municipal dishonesty in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Heney’s activities are backed by a fund of 
one hundred thousand dollars, guaranteed by Rudolph 
Spreckels, and to be collected among the citizens of San 
Francisco. The investigation will cover not only the 
period since the earthquake, but will extend to whatever 
evidences of misconduct in office may be discovered prior 
to that event. 

al 


‘WHATEVER outward indications of strength may have 
been lent to the Hearst movement by the size of the 
crowds that have collected to hear Mr. Hearst, there are 
indications that the candidate will face at the polls a 
serious defection of the old-line Democracy. Reports re- 
ceived last week at Republican headquarters in New 
York from almost every county in the State show that 
this defection will be of such proportions as to insure for 
Mr. Hearst one of the most crushing defeats that have 
ever fallen to the lot of a Democratic candidate for gov- 
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ernor in New York State in recent years. On the other 
hand a noteworthy feature of Mr. Hearst’s campaign has 
been the heavy attendance and the enthusiastic character 
of his audiences wherever he has appeared. Another feat- 
ure of Mr. Hearst’s canvass is the exceptional bitterness 
of the ‘press attacks upon him in New York City. 


a 


Reports from Japan at the beginning of the week 
convey a somewhat alarming picture of a violent popular 
agitation against America and the Americans, as an ex- 
pression of resentment against the demand in San Fran- 
cisco for the segregation of pupils of the yellow race in the 
public schools. Before the earthquake there were two 
fully equipped schools in San Francisco for the exclusive 
use of Chinese and Japanese pupils. The destruction of 
these buildings by earthquake or fire necessitated the 
mingling of the Orientals with the white children in the 
school-rooms that yet remain, and this circumstance has 
furnished the ground for a vigorous demand for the re- 
establishment of separate schools. The attitude of the 
municipal authorities in San Francisco is regarded by 
the Japanese as extremely offensive to the amour propre 
of Japan, and the government at Tokio is being insistently 
urged by all except the most conservative newspapers to 
make an emphatic protest to Washington against the 
proposed segregation of children of the Japanese race or 


nationality. 
Jt 


THE difficulties involved in a declaration of policy on 
the application of the new church law in France culmi- 
nated on last Friday when M. Sarrien, the premier, 
offered to President Falliéres his own resignation and 
that of his entire cabinet. On last Sunday M. Clémen- 
ceau, Minister of the Interior, was intrusted by the presi- 
dent with the task of forming a new ministry and ac- 
cepted the responsibility. The new premier is probably 
. the strongest statesman in France, and he will be able 
to approach the question of public worship with the best 
capacity for statesmanship that is available in the France 
of to-day. It is understood that M. Clémenceau, in addi- 
tion to dealing with the problem of the hour, will devote 
immediate attention to the introduction of extensive re- 
forms in the French public service. It is recalled that 
in a recent speech the new head of the French govern- 
ment declared his hostility to the army of place-hunters 
‘‘who hang on the skirts of departmental administra- 


tion.” 
se 


Two far-reaching and vital questions confront the 
British Parliament, which assembled last Tuesday. One 
of them is presented by the conflict between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons on the Education 
Bill, and the other by the disagreement between the gov- 
ernment and the Labor Party on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill. The lords are apparently determined 
that the Education Bill presented by the Commons shall 
not pass the upper house until it has been so modified 
as to assure the maintenance of the practical control of 
the public schools which the Church of England is enjoy- 
ing under existing legislation. Such a modification of 
the pending bill the House of Commons will oppose with 
the utmost vigor. Before the measure is finally dis- 
posed of it may be necessary to make an appeal to the 
country. In a parliamentary election the party now 
dominant would probably find itself seriously hampered 
by the attitude of the Laborites, who are not content 
with the degree of recognition which they have received 
at the hands of Parliament. 
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Brevities. 


It is a fact not yet accounted for, that the sons of min- 
isters are apt to excel either as scientific men or as finan- 
ciers. 


The exposure of adulterations and fraud in the prepara - 
tion of foods, temporarily gave all producers a setback, 
but quickly made conspicuous those who were honest and 
skilful. 


Inconsiderate persons visiting what they call the slums 
often force themselves in the homes of decent and self- 
respecting people, who are humiliated and grieved by 
such treatment. Suppose these people should return the 
calls! 


We boast of progress and talk about enlightenment, 
but the majority of the people, even in America, neither 
know nor care for these things. It may easily take a 
thousand years to root out the superstitions which still 
linger, even in civilized lands. 


At “the call of the wild,’ and with cheerful alaerity, 
men and women are preparing to put their money into 
new communities after the manner of the Brook Farm 
experiment. By and by they will have all the experi- 
ence they want, and some one else will have the money. 


The way of the transgressor is hard. It is always 
easier to travel on the main highways. To cut across 
lots or even to make a diagonal across a crowded street 
where no friendly policeman points the way involves 
expense of time and trouble. 


It is said that a planter in Texas has discovered that 
spraying with diluted whiskey brings death to the cot- 
ton-bole weevil. Now, if Texas would raise more cot- 
ton and drink less whiskey, two conditions would be 
established favorable to civilization and progress. 


It is said that it takes nine tailors to make a man. 
May it not be true that the reference in this sarcastic 
proverb is not to the tailor, but to his customer? It 
would take at least nine tailors to make a man out of a 
creature who depended upon his clothes for the effect he 
was to produce. 


Letters to the Editor, 


From a Colored Reader. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 

If you will be good enough to excuse pencil in an old 
colored man who was borned away back in the dark days 
of slavery. And has learned to read and do this kind 
of scribbling since that great and good man A Lincoln 
set the negro free. I will try and ask you, who is so 
good in the Unitarian Church as to pay you to send me 
The Christian Register—the best religious paper I ever 
put my eyes on. I receive the Register every Friday. 
I ask the Lord to bless the Editor, and the good person 
that has the paper mailed to me. What would I do 
without the Register to read the glorious doctrine of my 
Faith and belief in Unitarianism. I am an old man now 
and can work but little; and am unable to subscribe for 
the Register—please don’t stop it. I only know one 
other colored man who believes in the Unitarian doctrine, 
I lend him my papers quite often—he is strong in the 
Faith. The Unitarian Church is the Church of the Liv- 
ing God—and I hope that God will bless and prosper 
you during all your natural life. W. F, T. 
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Where is God? 


“‘Oh, where is the sea?’ the fishes cried, 
As they swam the crystal clearness through. 
“We've heard from of old of the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the water’s blue. 
The wise ones speak of the infinite sea: 
Oh, who can tell us if such there be!’’ 


The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sung and balanced on sunny wings. 
And this was its song: ‘‘I see the light, 
I look o’er a world of beautiful things; 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain I have searched to find the air.”’ 
—Minot J. Savage. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XV. 
THE WILL, TO BECOME. 


It is difficult to separate being and doing in the life 
of an individual, because doing is the natural expres- 
sion of being. The activity of the agent depends upon 
the quality of the mind, heart, conscience, and other 
active powers which go to make up what we call a human 
personality. It is the fashion to describe all morality 
as social, and to say that there could be no such thing 
as right or wrong unless there were other human beings 
with whom one might have moral relations. This 
judgment may satisfy the philosophers, but it is not a 
natural result of human experience. All the doing is 
- certainly described as good or bad with reference to its 
consequences. When we say a person is good, we ask, 
What is he good for? When we say that an act is right, 
we ask, What does it accomplish? When we describe 
a sentiment as right or wrong, we look to the end, to 
its effect upon others in human society. 

And yet apart from all these (the result, it may be, 
of social action and reaction), there is an ideal of fitness, 
beauty, and excellence in a human being which may 
be considered entirely apart from the social relations 
into which this person must enter. When we look at 
a perfect human statue, our ideal of beauty may be 
satisfied, and our esthetic emotion excited without any 
thought of the end which all the various parts and organs 
of the statue are made to serve in a perfect man or 
woman. Every part has its use; but, apart from its uses, 
there are beautiful curves, the rounded limbs, the sym- 
metry of the correlated parts, which give pleasure to 
the eye and to the mind of the beholder. The attain- 
ment of such physical excellence is an end in itself. 

There is a similar pleasure which comes from the 
sight of moral excellence in a well-rounded character, 
which is entirely apart from, and independent of, all 
thought of the moral uses served by the various faculties 
which are bound together in this beautiful ideal char- 
acter. When one turns his thoughts within, and regards 
his own character, there may be a glow of pleasure which 
follows the recognition of ideal beauty and symmetry, 
or there may be disgust and pain following the discovery 
of moral ugliness and disorder in the mind. Self-regard- 
ing virtues are real, and play a part not less important 
than those which relate to others. Justice, prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude are admirable traits of char- 
acter, and are so regarded by all who think naturally 
and unaffectedly. 

The one thing which makes attention to the quality 
, * one’s own being a duty is that every moral relation 
a man and his neighbor is the result of two 
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questions asked about both parties to any transaction. 
One asks concerning himself what he is, and what he 
ought to be. He asks concerning his neighbor what 
he is, and what he ought to be. On the lowest level 
of morals he asks himself what he, being what he is, 
has a right to expect of his neighbor, he also being what 
he is; and what his neighbor has a right to expect of him. 
Most social transactions are conducted on this plane; 
but every man is gifted with imagination, and, if he give 
it room and opportunity, his imagination will create 
for himself an ideal personage far more excellent than 
anything to which he has yet attained. In his better 
moments he will ask himself, If I were that better per- 
son that I might be and ought to be, how should I be- 
have toward my neighbor, he being what he is? In- 
stantly such a question lifts their mutual relations to 
a higher level, and gives to the doer a higher standard 
for his action. But a second question quickly follows, 
If my neighbor were what he ought to be and might be, 
how should IJ, from the level of my own ideal self, think 
concerning him, and how should I act when his inter- 
ests are concerned? The asking of this question gives 
their mutual relations another lift; for it at once appears 
that the duty one owes to his very imperfect neighbor 
cannot be discharged in full unless there is taken into 
account this better self, which is still latent in that neigh- 
bor’s imperfect character. 

This imaginary self, this ideal character, this haunt- 
ing possibility, always rising, but never realized, is quite 
as independent of the social relations in which one bears 
his part, as the statue is, in its beautiful perfection, of 
the functions to which its limbs and organs are adapted. 
There are works of art that surpass the beauty of any 
human form, so also there are moral creations, beautiful 
ideals of character, always surpassing any realization 
in thought or act. In what we call conscience we have 
moral judgments as to what is right and what is wrong, 
which are rational, the result of observation and reason- 
ing. We have also moral sensibility which is a feeling, 
a sensitiveness to mora] distinctions. Some things 
please us and some offend, because we judge them to be 
morally ugly or beautiful. The office of the conscience 
is independent both of our moral judgment and our 
moral sensibility. It is a conviction that we ought to 
do that which we believe and feel to be right, and we 
ought not to do that which we feel and believe to be 
wrong; but it gives us no information concerning the 
quality of the acts which we judge to be right or wrong. 
It may happen that the person whose moral judgments 
are very pronounced has little moral sensibility. He 
will do that which is wrong with all his might if his 
judgment assures him that it is what he ought to do. 
On the other hand, one who has exquisite moral sensi- 
bilities may have no well-ordered judgments, and may 
let this moral sensibility run to waste without any due 
effect upon his life. 

The moral ideal is really the guide of one’s conscience. 
Whatever the imagination reveals as a possibility of 
excellence in the character and conduct, that, the con- 
science insists, shall be the standard of duty. It is im- 
possible, then, to exaggerate the importance of what 
are called the self-regarding virtues. The standard 
of duty as it relates to our neighbors rises constantly 
with the uplifting of the ideal of what the neighbor 
should be also. When one regards himself as a moral 
agent about to enter into relations with others of like 
capacities and possibility, he will measure his duty to 
them by the estimate he puts upon his own personality. 
The man who thinks of himself only as a healthy animal 
will act toward the men and women around him as a 
healthy animal should. His thought of duty and his 
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conduct will not rise above the standard which he sets 
for himself. Every one in society, in his home, and in 
the world outside of it is related to many other moral 
beings; and their relation is necessarily shaped by the 
idea that he has of himself. Men and women, parents, 
children, brothers, sisters, servants, employers, neigh- 
bors, friends, and as such, have relations which change 
with every person who is met and every transaction, 
whether in business or in social life. What a man or a 
woman cherishes as a personal ideal will affect every 
one of these relations, and be itself played upon by all 
the events which come within the range of his experience. 
In social life right conduct toward another or generous 
treatment at the hands of another improves somewhat 
the quality of the ideal self. With growth of body and 
mind, through education and experience, every child 
begins to create for himself an ideal possibility. He 
looks forward, and begins to hope and plan to do some- 
thing which seems desirable. These hopes and plans 
are always like the ideal of himself which is rising in 
his mind, and change with the growth of that ideal. 
The duty of sons and daughters to their parents are 
shaped in their minds by the thought about themselves. 
As life widens and new relations are formed, the moral 
ideal rises and advances, to be in all cases the guide 
of action and the standard of conduct. All the world 
accepts it as the standard of judgment, whether it is 
measuring the deserts of saints and heroes or of degen- 
erate criminals. To whom much is given of him much 
is required, and he who shows that he might have the 
guidance of an inspired imagination is held up to a higher 
standard of conduct than another who has not lifted 
his eyes above the level of his daily task and his daily 
need. 


A Lay Sermon to Choirs. 


BY AN ORGANIST. 


In the course of a varied experience with choirs cer- 
tain things have been horne in upon me, and I have long 
wished for an opportunity to say them more generally. 

My text is the lost opportunity of us musical people 
in our church work, and my desire is that we may be 
helped to find and make use of it. Who can pretend that 
he has never seen indecorous behavior in choirs? Any 
organist or singer of experience will recall incidents of 
which he is ashamed, and will have wondered how gentle- 
men and ladies who fully deserve those titles in every 
other relation of life can so far forget themselves as to 
behave like school-boys when the teacher’s back is turned. 
Even when decorum is perfect, there is too often an 
utter absence of interest in anything beyond the proper 
musical performance of the service, and an air of indiffer- 
ence to the minister and the congregation which must 
be galling to both. No one would deny that we are paid 
for interest in the service as well as for our musical 
doings. But how many of us can truly feel that we earn 
our money if we take into consideration that side of 
things? On the lowest ground, that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, there is due from us hearty participation in 
the whole service, nothing less. 

And we need, too, to feel the importance of our work, 
to take it as seriously as the minister takes his. Who 
that has sung and played in church cannot recall very 
precious gifts from members of the congregation, in the 
way of heartfelt thanks for what he has done in the 
service? We should realize the dignity of our high 
calling, that into our hands is given the very noble task 
of helping weary people shake off for a time their cares 
and worries, and making it easier for them to turn to the 
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spiritual side of things. There was never a time when 
people went to church as now, simply because they need 
help. The old conventions are much broken down; they 
are no longer frowned upon if they stay away; there 
are many distractions to take them elsewhere; and those 
who do go need the best help that can be had, from 
ministers and churches alike. ‘The preacher’s lot, too, 
was never as hard as now. He needs our hearty, con- 
sciously reverent and sympathetic support. He must 
try to make real a side of life that to many people is made 
well-nigh phantasmal by the overcrowding of material 
things. He no longer stands in the old relation to his 
hearers. He must prove himself a man, and a strong one, 
with qualities of leadership quite uncalled for in the old 
days. His rewards, when he gets them, are great; his 
task is one of the hardest in the world; and, if we feel that 
he sometimes fails to appreciate our side of the service, 
and to take it seriously, suppose we try to make him feel 
our co-operation as a real and vital force. 

Church service in our non-ritualistic bodies will never 
rise to the full measure of its opportunity till the min- 
ister and the choir-master work out their plans together, 
with full understanding and equal responsibility, with 
one plan and one object to make a homogeneous service, 
which shall be uplifting to their hearers. 

And, finally, there is an exceeding great reward for us 
if we can put this spirit into our church work, no matter 
whether or no our religious connections be those of the 
church where we are employed. If we choose, we, too, 
can get, from our seasons of religious service, more re- 
freshment than strain,—a time of rest and quiet, of peace 
and the joy that comes from joining reverently in the 
worship of the God who is Father of us all. Shall we 
not, every one of us, unite in a silent comradeship of 
hearty endeavor after the best in this work, the reverent 
attitude and the devout sentiment, which must make 
the hour contribute to the church and to ourselves as 
well? I feel sure that our music will grow more to us, 
our religion more, and our worth to the community in 
which we live most of all, if we can seize this opportunity 
which is waiting for us in our busy lives, and help toward 
the perfect harmony of minister, choir, and people, which 
shall produce the perfect service, acceptable in the sight 
of God. 


Travel Notes: Three Great Cathedrals. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A vast cathedral has as many aspects as a beautiful 
and expressive face, a great mountain, a rich landscape, 
or the sea. Each hour of the day, each change of weather, 
of light and shade, cloud shadow, or sun ray brings forth 
a new expression; and, even though you may have seen 
it many times, still you find it a fresh chapter in the 
thoughts and aspirations of men and in the spiritual 
experience of the race. Each of the great ones represent- 
ing long ages of toil, struggle, vicissitudes, revolutions, 
hasan individuality that creates it a type in human 
growth and stability. Conflicts and wars may destroy 
other monuments, but the cathedral is generally too 
strong and deeply founded to be utterly ruined. Thus 
it acquires a right to be the centre and symbol of many 
cities. 

If we speak of Cologne, it is to the great cathedral that 
our thoughts at once fly. What else is there in Cologne 
to hold the interest beyond this grand pile? The sim- 
plicity and sternness of this noble fane allies it to sacred 
moments, to great emotions, to revelations of God, that 
come perhaps but once in a lifetime. The lofty springing 
columns that lose themselves in a great height are like 
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the redwoods of California. Space, light, elevation, are 
the elements of its grandeur. The absence of all taw- 
driness, of even good ornament that would cheapen the 
effect of these spaces, these jewelled colors from the great 
windows falling upon cool grays, the amplitude of nave 
and transept and choir, bring a surcease of worldly 
thoughts and passions. You do not think of the form of 
worship practised there, of which you may disapprove. 
The religious solemnity of the place is upon you. It 
seems built out of air and sun and shadow, like a thing 
of nature. It is made holy through the aspiration and 
the comfort it has rendered to souls. Therefore it be- 
longs to all souls. Limitations cannot bind its influence. 
It breathes of power and peace beyond the puny yoke of 
creeds. 

For the great cathedral does not do its work unless 
devotion rises, dissolves massive walls and columns, to 
pass beyond like a sunbeam, a breath of air, into the larger 
temple where God informs all, and there is no mete or 
bound set to man’s freedom or the flight of his aspira- 
tion. But the tones of the high organ, the shrill, sweet 
voices of the choristers, bring us back to the great fabric 
so many ages in building, and finished, as it were, but 
yesterday; and the patience, the, faith, the unceasing 
effort it represents, come before the mind. Time has its 
value here. No modern church can make the same im- 
pression. Venerableness has an undefined but real 
meaning, and we come away, having dreamed and 
prayed. 

Transported to Brussels it is old St. Gudule that at- 
tracts us like a loadstone. Enter the door, and you step 
out of the noisy street into the -ixteenth century. Itisa 
romantic, a chivalric, a picturesque age that is before 
your mind. Only the cappy old women selling votive 
candles and letting chairs at two sous each seem modern. 
The twelve life-size apostles of the nave have something 
spectacular and theatrical about them. The numerous 
windows have a sunset splendor, rich, intense, magnificent. 
Many are dedicated to great kings and queens whose 
images gleam and glow upon them. But far off in the 
dark choir the lights wink on the high altar as in the 
depths of a cavern. Mysterious, remote, the worship is 
separated from all these worldly images, this pomp and 
grandeur, upon which the sun flashes at intervals as upon 
a treasury of gold and gems; but the color of the whole, 
that varnish of exquisite age, toning soft, tender, luminous, 
brown, all harshness and crudeness worn away by the 
smoothing and sculpturing of time. Is this splendid fane 
religious? Whocan say? Look at one detail, the pulpit 
a marvel of wood carving which represents the casting 
out of Adam and Eve from Paradise. In the masses of 
foliage many kinds of animals appear,—the bear, cat, 
dog, fox, eagle, vulture, owl, dove, squirrel, peacock, so 
natural and instinct with life, only the old masters in 
wood carving could have executed such a piece,—while 
above the Virgin is seen crushing the serpent’s head with 
the cross. It is a symbol of the whole place, the natural 
and the supernatural struggling for supremacy, the world 
and the other world in an attempted harmony. But 
age, time, tone, have brought reconciliation; for, sit in 
this rich, Gothic temple, and its beauty comes to you as a 
satisfying presence. You remember what Hegel says, 
that ‘‘the beautiful is essentially the spiritual, making 
itself known sensuously.”’ 

If you are in Paris, how gladly you quit the thronged 
streets, the noisy clanging of omnibuses, tram cars, and 
motor cars, the yells of irate cabmen, cracking their whips 
with fierce gestures, the hand drays propelled by old 
women, girls, and reckless boys, and, turning the angle 
of the Hétel de Ville, find yourself upon the bridge span- 
ning the river, with the matchless view before you,—the 
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Cité, Isie St. Louis, the Palais de Justice, St. Chapelle, 
with its elegant spire,—old Paris in contrast to the roaring 
maelstrom of the other side of the Seine. The parvis of 


- Notre Dame is bright with flowers and leafage. One 


may fancy that birds come there in the spring to nest, 


- $0 quiet is it, so out of the rush and roar of Paris, where 


the turmoil sinks away in murmurs, and the soul is soothed 
by a sense of rest even before passing the door of the 
cathedral. The exterior of the mighty pile will always 
have a fresh and enchaining interest. It is likea medieval 
story-book, a volume from the natural history of man, 
with side-lights thrown upon his spiritual terrors and 
exaltations. The grotesque, the humorous, the curious 
and strange, all find a place among apostles, prophets, 
pious kings and queens, devout bishops, the Virgin, and 
Christ. One thinks of the many generations of wide- 
eyed, wondering children who have studied these won- 
derful recessed doorways, and found delight in the de- 
formity of the gargoyles. In the main doorway Satan 
occupies a conspicuous central place. He is weighing 
souls in a pair of scales, and with hideous glee is binding 
his creatures for transport to the nether regions. These 
hideous, diabolical suggestions detract nothing from the 
calm beauty of prophets, apostles, and saints. Saint Denis, 
holding his head in his hand, is not out of place. If he 
did not carry his head in his hand after it was severed 
from the body, at least he ought to have done so, for the 
sake of picturesqueness. 

This old part of Paris, to which Victor Hugo has given 
the stamp of genius, especially the great cathedral, has a 
mixed and blended strain of influence no other possesses. 
The storms and revolutions that have assailed it have 
left a deep, tragic shadow. But still it stands firmly 
rooted, and holds itself aloof in a kind of majestic seclusion 
from the whirl of the great town. Not yet has its pre- 
cinct been exploited or degraded by commercialism. It 
still retires from the things that cheapen and belittle; 
for there is a virtue, a dignity, in ancient structures of 
a noble cast, with their Old-world memories and associa- 
tions, which resume and illustrate the past, that success- 
fully rebukes profanation. The irreligious may not 
worship in its walls; but the heart, even of a materialist, 
may tremble at sight of the grand towers and noble 
facade as a revelation of htiman genius. 

The door softly closes behind you. It is not the in- 
fluence of the Catholic faith you feel as you move among 
the great pillars and see the perspective of the choir 
opening before you. The impression is quite aside from 
creed, liturgy, or form. It is a sentiment not born of 
dogma, a gentle, pervading strain of religiousness pro- 
ceeding from the influence of an old and ideally grand 
house of worship, dedicated through the ages to the 
worship of God, and in a sense hospitable to all souls. 

At home one may never step into a Catholic church. 
The garishness of the new structures, the bad taste of the 
images, the tawdriness of the altar dressing, the service 
itself, may repel; but we cross the ocean to visit ancient 
and venerable cathedrals, and cannot be disabused of 
the idea that we have a certain claim to that which they 
can give us. 

Notre Dame is more largely hospitable than many. 
The French péople are generous in all ways toward 
strangers, and nowhere more so than in their houses of 
worship. You dream of the great bell (bouwrdon) as you 
sit under. the lofty vaulting of the cathedral, and of 
Quasimodo and Esmeralda. Then, too, you remember 
the tragic, blood-stained days of the revolution, when 
the Goddess of Reason was throned in the choir, and her 
worshippers wallowed in bestiality. Then, too, the days 
of the Commune come to mind, when cavalry horses were 
stabled in the chapels, and the venerable archbishop was 
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dragged to his doom. But the organ is now makingythe 
air quiver with its vibrant harmonies. The voices of 
the choristers reply in the noble Gregorian chant. All 
the sin and shame and horror and reproach disappear, 
swept away by these triumphant strains. God lives, the 
soul worships, and this house is again the house of prayer. 
But clouds are lowering again about the turrets and but- 
tresses of old Notre Dame. Will it emerge as the home 
of a purified and more grandly liberalfaith? God grant it. 


Hon. John D. Long’s Plymouth Address. 


[At the three hundredth anniversary of the church 
in Scrooby, England, celebrated in the Unitarian church 
at Plymouth, Mr. Long, with others, spoke of the past 
and the present. The present writer sat on the plat- 
form, but a few feet distant from the speaker, and listened 
attentively to his words, with ample opportunity to 
observe the audience. He understood Mr. Long to say 
that, great as the Pilgrims were, they were accompanied 
and surrounded by others, who, within a few years, brought 
into the new community practices and scandals similar 
to those from which we are now suffering. Then, show- 
ing how they had overcome their difficulties and aided 
to establish a Commonwealth on the sure foundations of 
righteousness and truth, he drew a lesson for our own 
time, saying that, as they had succeeded, so should we, 
and appealing to the church to play the part in our time 
which it played in the early days of our colonial history. 
While the writer was listening to citations from Gov. 
Bradford’s Journal, he wondered how these statements 
of fact would fall upon the ears of those who are accus- 
tomed only to eulogy of the founders of Massachusetts, and 
who are unfamiliar with the confessions recorded in that 
remarkable document. For once, if we may be allowed 
the remark, the writer asked himself whether Mr. Long 
did not show something less than his usual sagacity in 
adapting himself to the mental condition not merely of 
his hearers, but of the general public. But there was 
little evidence of unrest in the congregation, and the 
writer went away with the conviction that Mr. Long was 
abundantly able to take care of himself. To make this 
introduction still more personal, the editor confesses that 
on that day his vacation began, and he went away into 
a world where for weeks he did not even look at relig- 
ious papers, and did not know what their judgment was 
of the event, and of this particular part of it. Recent 
correspondence with some of our readers has convinced 
us that injustice has been done Mr. Long, and has caused 
us to take from the files of the Boston Transcript the 
report of the address made at that time, which was the 
basis of all the criticism, largely adverse, which followed 
its delivery. This we now print below, with the convic- 
tion that whatever wrong was done to the memory of the 
Pilgrims was done in that famous journal which the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with great display of 
pomp and international courtesy, brought across the ocean 
a few years since, and lodged in the archives of the Com- 
monwealth. Sometimes we have wondered whether it 
would not have been better to let the dust of ages gather 
upon its quiet resting-place in the Archiepiscopal Library 
in England. Ep.] 


When we speak of the Pilgrim Fathers, we really 
refer to a few of them, hardly more than can be counted 
on my fingers. To my mind the striking thing in this 
small number who stand for the Pilgrims is their prac- 
tical wisdom,—what in the vernacular we call hard com- 
mon sense. It determined and governed their convictions 
not only in religious, but material, things. In both lines 
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their minds were made up and their action taken with 
deliberate well-weighing. There was no sky-rockety 
enthusiasm, no evaporating impulse, no fanaticism. 
When they took a step, they took it with a view to every 
step that would follow, and they fixed their eyes not on 
any diversion by the wayside, but on their ultimate 
destination. When they gathered their church in 
Scrooby three hundred years ago to-day,—this very 
church which worships here and now,—there was no fitful 
flame of an ephemeral shouting religious revival. ‘‘Cere- 
monies. and service bookes and other anti-Christian 
stuffe’’ had become a yoke of bondage to them. They 
could endure no bishop or prelate between them and their 
God. The instinct of freedom, the spirit of liberty, was in 
them. Church to them meant the fellowship of the gospel, 
and found its expression not in forms and altars and robes, 
nor in fervors or frenzies, but in the Christian conduct of 
life, ‘‘in walking in all God’s ways according to their 
best endeavors.” To such a church they dedicated 
themselves and their children. Their hands once to the 
plough, there was no turning back. 

Such men make not only the true Church, but the true 
State. They are the very salt of the plain people, on 
whom is the reliance of the present and thefuture. Plain 
people, indeed, were these Pilgrims; but, oh, how con- 
summate and true were the leaders!—the same sort of 
men who have given us the New England ideal, the New 
England civilization; who gave our country independence 
and constitutional government; who have developed our 
education as well as our industries which are the best edu- 
cation; the same sort of men who are selectmen of our 
towns or members of a President’s cabinet, for either of 
which places the same qualities are requisite. 

Inspired by this practical wisdom, this hard common 
sense, firm and undeviating in their purpose, no oppression 
of power, no taunt of the multitude, could drive them 
fromit. When their native land became intolerable by rea- 
son of the persecutions they suffered, they, with the same 
calm deliberation, crossed the waters with their families 
and their meagre goods to Holland, and walked there in 
God’s ways. Read Bradford’s statement of the various 
reasons which thirteen years later led them to seek this 
distant and then savage shore,—the unadaptedness of Hol- 
land to their ideals, the temptations to which it exposed 
their children, the duty of carrying the gospel to the 
New World. The matter was considered on all sides, 
religious, moral, and material. There was no indifference 
to their worldly interests. It was no mad crusade, 
no pilgrimage made on bare feet, or in shoes sprinkled 
with pebbles. There was the liberal and exalted spirit 
of John Robinson, that pure, free taper of celestial 
light; the rugged sense of William Brewster and William 
Bradford and John Carver; the keen diplomatic facility 
of Edward Winslow. There was the high, sweet domestic 
inspiration of their devoted wives, carrying the family 
altar always with them, a pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night. And there joined them the sword and stout 
soldier’s heart of Myles Standish. 

No buffet of the ocean’s storm, no wild New England 
shore, no winter of want and disease and death burying 
half their number, could swerve such a body of men and 
women, such a Church, such a State, from its mature and 
determined purpose. One thing they had, though all 
else were lacking,—they were free. And it is to their 
eternal glory that their freedom was not the license of 
riot, but the freedom of law and order. They laid their 
foundations deep and strong, and their church was their 
commonwealth, as it is to-day our commonwealth. ‘The 
letters of John Robinson are State papers. The journal 
of Bradford is a compendium of civil administtation. 

A better civilization, reacting from old ecclesiastical 
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domination and imposition, has wisely insisted upon an 
absolute separation of church and state. And yet there 
is one sense in which they should be united, and that is 
the sense in which they were united in the Pilgrim—not 
the Puritan—commonwealth. No creed, no iron form, 
no ecclesiastical scourge or fetter. No church tyranny, 
but freedom of thought and worship, simply ‘‘walk- 
ing in all God’s ways made known or [how broad the 
outlook !] to be made known unto them, according to 
their best endeavors, whatever it should cost them, the 
Lord assisting them.”’ 

In that great example of theirs is our lesson to-day. 
Their Church became their State, the forerunner of this 
splendid American democracy of ours, this shining Ameri- 
can republic, home of the free, a very statue of liberty 
enlightening the world, though it must be confessed that 
on close inspection some of its features are as ugly as a 
Hindoo idol. I know not and you know not what is to 
be the future of the Church of our day with all its variety 
of faith and denomination and creed and beneficent 
activity. It has in its theology drifted far and well from 
ancient moorings: its ecclesiastical hold has slackened 
on many lines. Its thunders terrify no more. Even 
its sweet and inspiring appeals fall too often on dull 
ears, if, peradventure, there be any ears to hear. In 
ancient days its congregations were of men and women. 
To-day they are mostly of the sex which ‘has least part 
in public affairs. 

I am not of those who think the heavens are going to 
fall because a rose-leaf drops. I do not believe the 
times are worse than ever before. I believe they are 
better. I have only to turn to the past to find every 
danger, every affliction, every evil that assails us existing 
Even in this 
Pilgrim colony the saints, as I have said, can be counted 
on the fingers. We are apt to think of it as a little king- 
dom of heaven on earth. But Bradford’s journal shows 
that its interests were more of this world than of the 
next, and that its main concern was in beaver skins 
and clapboards and in counteracting the impositions in 
trade of the partners of his business ventures. It is 
amusing to read of the loving and Scriptural phraseology 
under guise of which the knife of shrewd dicker was 
stuck into each other’s ribs. Some of the very elect 
intrusted with its affairs were false to the trust and used 
their positions to feather their own nests,—falser to their 
trust than any president of a modern insurance company. 
The first minister sent to it in 1624 was a factious hypo- 
crite, who stirred up strife and was shown to have been 
a libertine, guilty of gross immorality. The second was 
a cross between a crank and an idiot, and was shipped 
off in short order. One of the original number was 
hanged for wilful murder. Within the first decade social 
vices infested the community,—drunkenness, bickering, 
slander, licentiousness, even crimes against nature,—and 
all this in a community of very limited numbers. Upon 
the good and true had been thrust much that was vile, 
and their task was hard. No New England village of 
to-day need fear comparison. But the good prevailed 
with them over the evil, as it has prevailed with us and 
will hereafter prevail. 

I feel, therefore, that the present age with all its perils 
and crimes is not a new revelation of the evil in human 
nature. On the contrary, I believe that all the present 
eruption and riot and violence which startle us to-day 
are only the boiling of the cauldron which, hot and 
scalding now, is sloughing off the scum, and will, with 
the turning of the cycle, subside anon into the cool and 
purified waters of life and continued progress. 

But, on the other hand, I do not shut my eyesjto the 
perils of the process,—perils which are always imminent, 
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process which is always going on. I recognize, as we all 
do, the discontent which is in the body politic and which 
shakes the foundations under us like the tremors of an 
earthquake, threatening the stability of our institutions, 
the security of property, the safeguards of society. It 
is a discontent that arises not from the fact that the great 
body of the people have little, for they never had so much. 
It arises from the fact that the man who has a hundred- 
fold more than the Pilgrim compares himself, not with 
the Pilgrim, but with his neighbor who has a hundred- 
fold more than himself. The man who walks hates the 
man who drives a horse, but, when he has his horse, is 
unhappy because of the man who spins by him in an auto- 
mobile, blowing a horn and raising a cloud of dust, and 
whom he hates. It is the inequalities that sting and 
make festers. 

It takes a little philosophy to accept the inevitable 
laws of nature and to recognize that, while there is no 
justification for the grossly artificial inequalities of 
possession, yet the inequalities of fortune, which nat- 
urally arise even under a condition of equal rights and 
privileges for all, are the very stimulus to enterprise, to 
activity, and to that social and material adjustment 
which, by and large, best serves the common welfare. 
The hill-top, with its great reservoir of pure water, may 
seem more favored than the dry, sandy plain which envies 
it, but not so with good reason if it is simply a reservoir 
for the overflow of refreshing streams which reach every 
dweller below, and which, instead of robbing him, insure 
him a constant and unfailing supply of health and comfort. 
It is well for us, however justly impatient we may be 
of the powerful massings of capital, which have set going 
the great industrial wheels of production and employ- 
ment, to carefully guard, while properly restricting 
them, against too violent an impairment of enterprise 
and investment. This might result in disaster, not only 
to financial, but industrial interests, cut off the flow of 
wages and support, and kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg on which all of us alike are directly or indi- 
rectly feeding. 

If it is a time of unrest, as it is, and as what time is 
not, is it not also a time for conservative thought and 
co-operation,—a time not for holding up one’s hands in 
terror and complaint, not for denunciation of every outcry 
the people raise, but for meeting whatever is well founded 
in their demand, for sifting the justice in their claims 
from the error, the sense from the folly, the grain from 
the chaff, for inculeating sound views, for calling a prudent 
halt now and then, for reforming conditions indeed, but 
also for preaching and promoting content with existing 
conditions so far as these are in conformity with the 
operation of the wise economic laws of our human nature, 
and for reviving and exemplifying the brave lives and 
wholesome common sense of the Pilgrims ‘‘walking in 
God’s ways’’? t 

And is it not just here that the church has its present 
great opportunity as a mighty conservative power for 
wisdom and righteousness, for peace and content? For 
content is happiness, and discontent is misery. Not the 
pulpit alone, not the preacher alone, but the church of 
the people, the Pilgrim Church, the Church gathered 
three hundred years ago to-day at Scrooby,—the church 
of all men and women who believe that God reigns, a 
church which, with all its forces united and working 
together, is a power mighty enough to meet and solve 
the problems of our day, however full of peril they may 
seem! 

Is it not worth the while of the great conservative 
interests of our country, of all who fear for the stability 
and security of the state and society, to consider whether 
the church, the Pilgrim Church, is not their concern 
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as well as that of the faithful preacher who mounts its 
pulpit, or of the good women who dispense its charities 
and run its sewing circles and conferences, to consider 
whether it is not the part of practical wisdom for them 
to give it their right-handed support, to make it a rallying 
force in the preservation of law and order, a fountain of 
content among the people, a reservoir of conservatism 
against false demagogism and anarchic riot? Let 
them fill it as they fill their places of business, rouse it 
from the lethargy which is their lethargy, and make it a 
mighty engine for the salvation both of the soul and 
the body of society? Then will it be a power again in the 
social fabric, and then will its ministers catch fire from 
heaven and inspiration from their flocks, and speak with 
the trumpet voice. 

Give us back across the three centuries the Church at 
Scrooby, the church, not of the few, but of all the people 
who would ‘‘walk in God’s ways,’’ the church and state 
of the Pilgrim democracy. It is the age of utility. 
Utilize the Church! 


Che Pulpit. 


Two London Church Services.* 


BY THOMAS R. SLICER. 


Oh, worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness,—PsaLm xcvi. 9. 


I wish to speak to you upon the meaning of religious 
service,—church service, if you please,—and to take as 
a background for some practical suggestions two ser- 
vices that in a single day I attended in the city of London 
a month or so ago. ‘This is not, however, a lecture upon 
two London churches, but a sermon upon what church ser- 
vice means; and, simply that you may get some pictorial 
setting for its religious suggestion, I give you this con- 
trast of these two London church services, a contrast 
throughout in their conduct as well as in their setting. 

I went on a Sunday morning to so obscure a street 
that I must drive to find it,—to Little Portland Street, 
a mere cul-de-sac from one of the principal thorough- 
fares of London,—a little narrow alley-way, almost 
narrower than any of our streets except those in the 
lowest part of the East Side of New York. It was clean, 
mostly made up of business houses, and on one side of it 
stood the Little Portland Street Chapel, which had 
yielded to the common prejudice and still refused to 
call itself a church. It was here that James Martineau 
was minister from 1859 to 1872; it was the church in 
which J. Estlin Carpenter, now principal of the New 
Manchester College at Oxford, was minister; it is the 
place where John Page Hopps now is minister. We 
entered and found ourselves part of .a little company 
at a summer service, for London falls under the same 
conditions that our own city does, and all who can 
escape from what they think is a hot city. The chapel 
is so bare that it seems as though it must have been 
built in some moment of unconsciousness on the part of 
the architect. I suppose there was an architect: that 
is not proved by: the fact that you can hear what is said 
in the building, for even for an architect that is an acci- 
dent. It is a little cabinet place. If you had taken a 
box and papered it with gray paper, you would have 
had as ornamental a setting for a service as that little 
chapel presented. It was a liturgical service, much 
more so than is customary in our congregational churches. 
This Unitarian church had adopted the book prepared 
by Dr. Sadler of the Roslyn Hill Church. Fortunately 
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for my own training I was brought up as the son of a 
Methodist preacher, and myself began in the ministry 
as a preacher in an itineracy where I had to preach in a 
barn, or on a street corner, or anywhere that might 
serve, and never in those days saw a church better than 
the one I am now describing. The service went on 
smoothly, with one omission that I always feel. There 
was no prayer out of the minister’s own soul, and to my 
thinking no service can be quite as devout as it needs to 
be by the use of quotation of the best prayers ever 
offered. There must be the personal element, and the 
soul must speak. I should rather it would be speech 
almost inarticulate and crude than that the best prayers 
should be repeated trippingly upon the tongue. Then 
came what should be, when the prayer is not what it 
should be, the climax of the service,—the sermon. The 
minister, Rev. John Page Hopps, took his place at the 
reading-desk in front of the pulpit, and there bestowed 
upon us, as one might bestow a blessing, the sermon he 
had carefully prepared for that little company. His 
text was, ‘‘Young men and maidens, old men and 
children, praise the name of the Lord’’; and it seemed 


all out of proportion to the corporal’s guard that was | 


there to answer to the challenge. But, as he went on 
in this poor bare place, with its inadequate music and 
its sparse attendance, he built up out of the material 
which no quarry can furnish and no forest can contribute 
—out of the material of a human soul—a cathedral of 
beauty and grandeur for that service. No one cared 
that the place was bare, that the choir had not identified 
itself completely with the worship, that the pulpit had 
been deserted for the reading-desk. From stage to stage 
of marvellous beauty—beauty of holiness—he drew us 
upward till I turned to my companion and said, ‘‘I do 
not think that anything can happen at Westminster 
Abbey this afternoon that can hurt this service”; for 
I dread the elaborate services, knowing that every item 
added to the personal element is a risk taken in the 
interest of irreligion. It may not, it need not, do harm; 
but it is a risk. The very essence of religion is personal. 
It is a contract entered into between the soul and God. 
It is a divine communion which has its fit example and 
type in that marriage which the Catholic Church has 
ever encouraged between its saints and its Saviour. 
And every element added to that personal appeal, 
whether from the minister’s soul to his people, or from 
the minister’s soul to his God, or the phrasing in terms 
of music of some soul’s outbreathing in the past. Every 
lapse of the personal element, every departure by the 
least degree from this private personal intimacy of the 
soul in that service, is a risk taken from which relig- 
ion may suffer, though it ought not to. Whenever 
mechanism is planted in the natural world, wherever 
the mechanic appears in place of the artist, wherever 
intention supervenes upon impulse, wherever the deter- 
mination to love challenges the natural impulses of 
affection, there a risk is taken against the highest in- 
terests of the human spirit. This man, out of his own 
soul, out of his large experience, out of the depths of his 
nature, out of the conditions of that place where 
Martineau had poured out his soul in terms that have 
never been equalled in the English church of any de- 
nomination,—out of these conditions he builded before 
us the beauty of holiness into a cathedral for the service 
of God. It was not that the sermon was eloquent, but 
that it was real; not that it was wonderfully phrased, but 
that it was the soul’s articulation. It was not that it 
was a great sermon, there are no great sermons except 
those that greatly move those who hear them. ‘There 
is no ‘‘standard of preaching” except the standard of 
what it does for those who hear, for the test that must 
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be applied to revelation may be applied to all that is done 
in its name. ‘The test of inspiration is not in the writer, 
but in the reader: that is inspired which inspires, and 
all else is the vain effort to match together the improb- 
abilities of history. This was a man dealing with reali- 
ties, showing how the praise of God might be built up 
in human life; and, when he had finished, and his blessing 
and brief prayer had followed, we went out from there 
with a new equipment for the struggle of life, a new 
desire for the adoration of God. 

At three o’clock of that day I went to Westminster 
Abbey, not because I was hungry to go to church, but 
because one should not fail to go to the Abbey at some 
service; for it is the most dignified and in its setting 
the most venerable of all the churches. It is the setting 
that belongs to reverence. Edward the Confessor 
in the eleventh century built its beginnings in their 
present form, as the fulfilment of a vow to Saint Peter,— 
Edward the Confessor, albino almost in his coloring, 
most ineffectual-looking of men, whose very outside was 
like the gray of ashes, but in whose interior was the flame 
that the ashes could not quite cover. Of course the 
Abbey had a history before that. On this hill of Thomas, 
in the midst of its great estates which run from the upper 
part of London to St. Mary’s in the Strand, it is still 
associated with the coronation of kings. “There was 
crowned William the Conqueror, there was conceived in 
the mind of the last of the Saxons the idea of the great 
Abbey, and through the long period from the middle 
of the eleventh century until the last king of England 
was crowned there, kings have bowed before its altar, 
and have accepted their right to rule England and what 
England holds in the name of God whose worship is 
there celebrated. It is the burial-place of kings. They 
begin their royal prerogative under its shadows, and 
pass into the shadows of its tombs when they have 
done. Ladies of the court, magnates of the court, 
masters of the reform period, rustlers and hard hitters 
of the commonwealth, all are remembered there, either 
by being buried there or by their monuments. This 
great poem in stone, this memory of beauty with its 
adjacent Houses of Parliament, its Westminster School, 
it seemed the place of all others that should build in the 
soul of all who entered there the reverence of divinest 
service. On this afternoon that I am speaking of the 
company that gathered was, I should think, more than 
two thousand, people from all the lands under the sun. 
They came in staring round about them, and occupying 
the interval between the service and their own private 
devotions with calculating whom this bust might rep- 
resent, and what that effigy represented; for we were 
in the midst of poets pictured in stone. From where 
I sat I could see Longfellow looking down from the 
pedestal on which his broad shoulders and leonine head 
are placed, and I could not help thinking that Browning 
was right in refusing to aid in placing him there; for he 
realized what the poet was for, and gave as his reason for 
refusing to help to place the eidolon there, his belief 
that the Abbey should be kept for illustrious English- 
men,—Englishmen of genius, or, at least, of talent, 
whose talent has been an inspiration to others of their 
race,—and added, ‘‘I think the friends of Mr. Longfellow 
should content themselves with that popularity for 
which he strove and which he so abundantly obtained.” 
I think that was very good reasoning. I sat and waited 
for the service to begin, watching the vergers in the aisle 
in their traditional costume, with their wands, trying 
to assume that their office of seating people was a kind 
of sacred function instead of a mere act of courtesy, as it 
should be, and presently it began. To be sure, it was 
a midsummer service, but the Abbey is very rich, and 
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it seemed to me I might expect there should be no lower- 
ing by a single fraction of depression of the magnificence 
and tone of its choral service; but the boys were on 
vacation, I was told. The men in the choir, with beauti- 
ful voices, rendered the service adequately, as it seemed 
to me; but the clergymen who read the service—from 
the place of the dean, it may be, and from the reading- 
desk—seemed to me wholly impersonal in the rendering. 
I am told it is the theory of the Church of England that 
private interpretation and emphasis shall not enter 
into the service. That was not the theory of Dean 
Stanley of Westminster or of Canon Liddon at St. Paul’s, 
or of Canon Farrar of St Margaret’s, or of Robertson at 
Brighton, who challenged his time so bravely. Men who 
are large enough are not held captive by the theory 
that a service must be impersonal, mere traditional 
routine. The gentleman who offered the prayers at the 
Abbey on this afternoon I am describing had much 
difficulty in suppressing his yawns; and I speak of this 
only because if a man is alive to the act of worship he is 
not sleepy, nor is his system so lowered that it must be 
relieved by gaping of the hinges of the jaw. Then came 
the sermon, and—I say this without the odzwm theologi- 
cum that we are often charged with—it seemed to me that 
this sermon, by a man of literary and learned record, 
had been insufficiently prepared, and moreover, as he 
went on, there were many things he said that he did not 
apparently more than half believe. Instead of saying 
“Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God,’ he said, ‘‘We 
call him the son of God,” and then, in terms which 
marked some degree of enthusiasm, he elevated to the 
first place the humanity of Jesus,—and the whole Abbey 
is built upon quite another theory. Then, later, for 
an illustration of the necessity of faith (I cannot re- 
member the text), he went back into the Old Testament 
and took the story of the prophet who prayed that rain 
might not fall on the earth, and there was no rain for a 
period of three years and six months. Now that is 
not a legitimate illustration of the faith a modern man 
needs; for that kind of faith, if practised to-day, 
would lead to indictment. A man who should plug 
up the heavens for three years and six months would be 
haled before the Grand Jury. This is no story, because 
it is old simply, to become the inspiration of the modern 
man who needs to wrestle not with flesh and blood, 
but with principalities and powers. From this service 
in the Abbey I went away, then, a stranger to the 
occasion and an alien to its meaning. Now I can 
imagine a service in Westminster Abbey that should 
exactly match the beauty of its architecture. I can 
imagine a service so consummate in music, so carefully 
considered in all its arrangements, that you should for- 
get its preparation in the spontaneity of its outpouring, 
where there should not be in the organ more complete 
mechanism than‘in the adjustment of the voices; and 
I say that that choir that forgets for a moment that it is 
conducting a religious service has fallen below its great 
privilege in association in the worship of the living God. 
Happily this congregation is not subject to that strain 
on its devotion, through our good fortune and the good 
conscience of our singers and their director. I can 
imagine Westminster Abbey sending out the ancient 
echoes of its vaults and arches to meet the new voice 
of the singers, so complete, so matchless in precision, so 
perfectly adjusted, so trained, that no more intention 
should appear than appears in the music of the little 
river in the woods. But this I did not find. And 
then—for the company gathered there. Of course, the 
wandering traveller is an almost impossible worshipper. 
He is so tired that it takes a great impulse in a religious 
service to lift him above the dead point of his fatigue. 
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And yet I think there was a feeling of reverence through 
the audience. I think they felt they were in the silent 
presence of great effigies of distinction and greatness 
in the history of England. I think they were ready 
to understand the significance of the memorials around 
them,—memorials erected to soldiers who had died 
on the field and to sailors who had perished in the great 
deep for the honor of England, of the statues of the 
poets of England, and that they could have been made 
to pray. It was not far from what they were feeling to 
what they ought to have felt. The distance was not 
great between their entrance into this great pile of 
beauty and their entrance into the spiritual temple not 
made with hands, and they should have been held in 
the hands of some strong spiritual impulse by some 
method of service that would have evoked their adora- 
tion. I am not averse to what that service was meant 
to be, but I lament that it should not have been what 
it was capable of being. When John Page Hopps read 
the Psalm, the Venzte, in his sermon, I said to myself, 
‘There is no poetry in the world like the Hebrew poetry, 
no expression of adoration like that contained in the 
Psalms’; and, as he read, I thought, ‘‘Here is a man so 
impressed with the worship of God that he reads this 
ancient Hebrew poetry as well as it can be read, and 
recites it as though he had written it.” The power to 
take an ancient phrase and inform it with present ex- 
perience makes the difference between a prayer that is 
said and an act of worship. One does not wish to feel, 
in a service that should be matchless in its beauty, that 
there are invisible quotation marks round every phrase. 
Said Martineau, for all time, ‘‘The difference must be 
infinite between the partisan of beliefs and the man whose 
heart is set upon reality’; and again let me quote him, 
and I quote these things, as you perceive, as though I 
wished I had said them. ‘They are scarcely quotations, 
so perfectly do they match the meaning of my own 
spirit. ‘‘The souls of the sons of God are greater than 
their business, for he hath placed us in this world not 
so much to do a certain work, as to be a certain thing.” 
That is what I felt as I looked at the bas-relief of Marti- 
neau behind the pulpit, with its wonderful inscription of 
discipleship and its abundant memories, and what I 
failed to find in the beautiful phrasing of the English 
church service, because it was not prayed, but quoted. 

_ have set this background before you that you may 
know what I think a church service ought to be. I 
think if a church is very rich, it ought to adorn its ser- 
vices with every accessory of art. I think it should 
have such accessions to its power in proportion to its 
means to furnish them. If it is a cathedral, let it be 
worthy of its name. For that reason it did not impress 
me very much when I went to the oldest church in Lon- 
don and found that the endowment required that a 
service be held each afternoon at four o’clock, and that 
the service was being conducted between the curate and 
the sexton. The church was full of memories of the 
Norman times. It was old Saint Bartholomew’s, and 
it has done well in that it has perpetuated its influence 
by a hospital, having sold half of its holdings for busi- 
ness, that it might endow this hospital. That is well; 
but in that afternoon service there was nothing,—nothing 
of the personal. It was ordered in the endowment of 
the stones of the places, and it wasasstonyasthey. A 
church in the ratio of its power should fill itself with 
beauty,—beauty of architecture, beauty of music, 
beauty of art. I wasimmensely moved when I stood in 
the transept of York Minster, and saw before me the 
glass of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that had 
been nursed and cared for and guarded in spite of Crom- 
well and his image-breakers, in spite of time and its slow 
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decay. It was a beautiful poem in color, it appealed to 
you like music, it laid its hand upon every esthetic 
impulse of your nature. I would have a church that 
should be the offering of the people in terms of archi- 
tecture and music and beauty; but I would have to lead 
all that a man who would pray, a man who could 
pray for his people more earnestly than he ever prayed 
for himself, who felt their woes as more intimate to him 
than any private grief, who would speak in the ear of 
God as though he believed in the Father infinitely fatherly, 
who should pray out of hisown soul, even though he 
borrowed Psalm and prayer of the past, as I prayed for 
you to-day in the opening prayer of this service. But 
the thing uttered must be one’s native speech, though it 
should be borrowed, as one that quotes poetry when 
he is a lover, makes it the poetry not of the man who 
wrote it, but of the lover who speaks it. For after all 
the personal element, the getting on intimate terms with 
divine realities, constitutes the essence of religious ser- 
vice. I have never in the nine years of my service here 
seen any trifling people in the congregation, whether 
the congregation has been as now a remnant of the usual 
number, or as the midwinter congregation when all our 
own people are here. It seems to me that people 
come for a purpose, and go away feeling that it was an 
act of religious service in which they had participated. 
The church is an unjustifiable cost that does not produce 
that effect. The sermon is useless that does not lift 
us a little from the dead-level of the commonplace, and 
carry us on the wave of devotion. Let us remember that 
the acts of worship must not be dull, they must be 
gilded by divine glory and put to divine uses, and that 
for this hour that we are together the personal appeal 
from the minister to his people is as real as that from 
every praying soul to God; and let us not be simply 
partisans of belief, but men whose hearts are set upon 
reality. 
ALL Sous’ CHurcH, NEw York. 


Spiritual Life. 


Remember, a trustful heart strengthens to the end, 
and to the last we will trust,—and to us joys shall be the 
will of God, and so shall pain and sorrows be.—Mrs. Tate. 


wt 


God of joy and of grief, do with me as thou wilt. 
Grief is good, and joy is good also. I take it from thy 
hands, and I give thee the thanks for it—Amvel’s Journal. 


s 


Let the peace of God rule in your heart. There is a 
peace that will enter there, if you do not thwart it: there 
is a spirit that will take possession of your soul, provided 
that you do not quench it.—Robertson. 


ed 


Dare to look up to God and say: ‘‘Make use of me for 
the future as thou wilt. I am of the same mind: I am 
one with thee. I refuse nothing which seems good to 
thee. Lead me whither thou wilt. Clothe me in what- 
ever dress thou wilt.”—Anonymous. 


wt 


Nothing of God’s making can a man love rightly 
without being the surer of God’s loving himself —neither 
the moon nor the stars, nor a rock nor a tree, nor a flower 
nor a bird. Only let us love what God loves, and then 
his love of ourselves will feel certain. —Mountford, 
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The transfiguration of a pleasant smile, the kindly 
lightings of the eyes, sweet and restful lines round the 
lips, clear shinings of the face as great thoughts kindle 
inwardly,—these things which no parent makes inevi- 


tably ours, no fitful week or two of goodness, either, 


gives, still less, no schooling of the visage. Only habit- 
ual nobleness and graciousness within secures them; 
but this will bring them all—W. C. Gannett. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Education in Agriculture. 


One of the collateral advantages of the Civil War 
was the establishment of the agricultural colleges of the 
country, by the Act of 1862. This act is fairly to be 
called one of the beneficial results of Secession. 

The Congress of 1862 was a body of men who meant 
business. Besides organizing armies, it found time to 
establish a system by which the older States should have 
some advantages of education at the national expense, 
kindred to the more than princely endowment of educa- 


-tion in the new States. 


The Act of 1862 required of each State, which accepted 
its advantages, to maintain an agricultural college. 
In some of the States the fund thus obtained was divided 
among existing institutions, a course which was hardly 
loyal, I think. At all events there was always danger 
that such funds, thus appropriated, should be applied to 
courses of botany or chemistry, or some other science 
allied to agriculture, already maintained in the college, 
and that the new stimulus would not be gained which 
the Act itself proposed, in the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the agriculture of the country. 

To intelligent men really interested in education 
it seemed at that time that the State of New York 
adopted the wisest course. Its system involved states- 
manship of the highest order, and a practical outlook 
upon the future. While in Massachusetts the State 
sold its land warrants to the highest bidder, in a market 
flooded with just such land warrants, the State of New 
York selected its own lands at the West, and purchased 
them with a view to the future. The State was able to 
do this, because Ezra Cornell, whose name is now known 
through the world as the founder of the university where 
I write, offered his services, almost unrivalled, in the 
selection of the tracts of land which should become the 
property of the State. This university has therefore 
received the gift of the nation in such a way as to secure 
the largest results. 

In the midst of the Empire State, where agriculture 
can be pursued with such profit and pleasure, the author- 
ities of Cornell University have loyally attempted to 
found a School of Agriculture. They have tried to give 
to the farmer’s calling all the interest and all the dignity 
which belongs to any vocation which a man can choose 
in life. They have not been satisfied in establishing a 
school for drawing or architecture or engineering, and 
calling it a “School of Agriculture.” 

I think it fair to say that, with the various chances and 
changes of forty years, the school has won for itself the 
confidence and respect of persons interested in agriculture, 
whether in its theories or in their practical application. 
Within a year or two past the government has extended 
its operations, in ways which seem eminently efficient, 
and which ought to interest educators in all parts of the 
country. They certainly fulfil, as nothing else has done, 
the hopes of the far-seeing men to whom we owe the 
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Congressional legislation of 1862, now nearly half a 
century ago. 

The annual bulletin for the next year, just now pub- 
lished by the university, shows that there are twenty- 
eight professors or instructors on the various courses. 
There are one hundred and twelve different courses of 
lectures and classes. The announcements begin with 
the six years’ course in agriculture. Of this course the 
last two years are given to work in the State Veterinary 
College. Coming down from courses of this length, 
different arrangements are made for shorter and simpler 
courses. One of the later of these courses has proved 
signally popular. It covers eleven weeks in every 
winter, and is open to any applicant without examina- 
tion. The studies are divided into 1. General Agri- 
culture; 2. Dairy; 3. Poultry; 4. Horticulture; and 
5. Home Economics. For these short winter courses 
of instruction more than two hundred students, includ- 
ing a few women, have presented themselves. They 
will undoubtedly do much in acquainting people with 
the magnificent resources of the university. 

The College of Agriculture has set on foot what may 
be called a system of university extension, by which 
its officers give free lectures in different parts of the 
State, which have been largely attended. 

This “proposes to be a popular work. It endeavors 
to reach the common problems of the people.’ In the 
direction of this work the college has arranged for the 
“Farmers’ Reading Course,” the ‘Farmers’ Wives’ 
Reading Course,” the Nature Study work, and the 
winter course to which I have referred. Of this work 
several reports have been published as bulletins. As 
in most of the agricultural colleges, there is an Ex- 
periment Station, under the immediate direction of the 
National Agricultural Bureau. 

In the last calendar the regular students in the College 
of Agriculture numbered two hundred and _ twenty- 
three. The department of Veterinary Medicine num- 
bered eighty-seven, and the short winter course one 
hundred and ninety-nine. 

These figures do not include students in the Summer 
School, which for all branches of instruction received 
six hundred and nineteen pupils. 


It is not in very close connection with the study of 
Agriculture, but it is in reference to the growth of an 
interest in Natural History, that I record an incident 
which I heard yesterday. The head of a large establish- 
ment in this State said to a friend of mine that he had 
five hundred dollars’ worth of aigrettes locked up, which 
he dared not offer for sale in this State. This indicates 
an advance in public sentiment, which will eventually 
reach the most “vulgar” woman of the most shoddy 
circle. Epwarp E. HAL. 


Prayer. 


O God, unsearchable, why are we so blind to thee, who 
besettest us behind and before? In the daylight of thy 
constant mercy we scarcely lift our eye to the infinite 
heaven whence it flows. Now screen us with thy hand, 
O Lord, that we may not wait for the night of sorrow, 
but here, under the shade of holy thought, may learn in 
what a world we live. Here let us rest from the weary 
shows of life, and converse with thee, the Only True. And, 
though thou receivest higher praise than ours, from 
natures that know thee more and serve thee better, yet 
tune our spirits and join our voices with theirs, and unite 
us with the faithful and saintly, there and here, in one 
light of faith, one beauty of holiness, one repose on thee, 
Amen,—Martineau’s Service Book, 
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Literature. 


POLLY AND THE Aunt. By M. E.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents 
net—wWhen Little Jane and Me appeared, 
the quaint naturalness of the expression and 
the frank directness of manner made the 
tender reminiscences of childhood a book 
to be remembered. The new book by the 
same writer is not less genuine, if internal 
evidence is to be trusted. Rather is it more 
outspoken than the other, and shows an evi- 
dent disregard for anonymity. The writer 
is a well-known Cambridge lady, and the 
charming stories of her little god-daughter, 
presented in half a dozen chapters, are varied 
with local allusions. For instance, here is 
a story of Polly at three. ‘Coming in one 
day from a greenhouse, Polly said, ‘Here’s 
flowers for all the family,’ and choosing a 
flaunting yellow thing, ‘That’s for Sam.’ 
‘For whom?’ the aunt said, much diverted. 
‘For Sam Scudder,’ she repeated, raising 
. her eyebrows at such ignorance in an aunt. 
She heard the aunt say ‘Sam,’ why not 
Polly? And always he was Sam. Now 
‘Sam’ was a man silent and grave, learned 
beyond most, and of a great age, greater 
than even the aunt. Had Polly been a 
fossil, he could have determined her period 
and labelled her; a butterfly, and he 
could have classified her and pinned her 
to a cork; a caterpillar, and he could have 
baked her and mounted her on a quill; but 
before a human child who looked on him 
with benevolent eyes and called him ‘Sam’ 
he stood disarmed and helpless.’’ Another 
story shows Polly’s later interest in Dr. 
Toy. “‘Is Mr. Toy a doctor?’ she asked. 
“Not the kind of doctor that comes when you 
are sick.’ ‘Surgeon?’ ‘No.’ ‘Well, what, 
then?’ The aunt tried to explain about 
the title of Doctor of Philosophy given to 


wise men. ‘Does Mr. Toy know a great 
deal?’ she asked. ‘Yes, a great deal.’ 
“Does he know arithmetic?’ she asked, 


this being her final test for a Ph.D. The 
aunt could not be sure about arith- 
metic, and Polly’s ‘Oh!’ set all Mr. 
Toy’s learning at naught, and the aunt 
thought she really ought to find out about 
the arithmetic, for the sake of Mr. Toy’s 
reputation in the eyes of one little girl to 
whom he showed great kindness.” The 
child fancies are truthfully reported, and 
appeal to every one who has followed with 
equal delight the workings of an unwearied 
mind. The chop Polly had for her dinner 
reminded her to ask pitifully, “Aunt, how 
do you suppose that lamb likes being a bone?” 
“Sometimes she had bad dreams, even when 
she had prayed not to have them; and once 
she said confidentially to a nurse, ‘I say 
prayers every night, but God does not hear 
me.’ ‘Why, then, do you say them?’ 
asked the nurse. ‘I say them,’ she re- 
plied in a dramatic whisper, ‘so as not to 
unplease the aunt,’”’ 


THE GREATER Exopus. By J. Fitzgerald 
Lee. London: Elliot Stock—If the Jews 
have suffered politically and socially from 
ancient conquerors and modern Christians, 
their history has suffered no loss from dab- 
blers in out-of-the-way traditions and scraps 
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of folklore. ‘They do not take it as a com- 
pliment that their legendary ‘‘lost tribes” 
have been identified with the European na- 
tions or specifically with the English or with 
the North American Indians, and they will 
probably not be pleased with Mr. Lee’s theory 
of the exodus. He supposes that the He- 
brews originated in Peru, and that their exo- 
dus was a long and weary march thence 
through Mexico, up the Pacific coast, across 
Behring Strait, and through Asia into Egypt 
(and incidentally he is able to explain the 
origin of the Etruscans, the Greeks, the 
Gypsies, and a number of other peoples). 
Through a happy ignorance of the languages, 
institutions, and histories of the Hebrews 
and other nations, it becomes possible for 
him to compare ceremonies and words un- 
trammelled by facts, and thus to establish his 
thesis to his own satisfaction. It would not 
be worth while to criticise his misstatements. 
They are as numerous as his paragraphs. It 
is a pity that such zeal should be misdirected. 
The author is evidently in earnest, but the 
book must sink into the limbo of scientific 
curiosities. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS. By 
W. H. Hutton, B.D. New York: Macmil- 
lan—This little book, the third volume of 
the series entitled ‘‘The Church Universal,” 
and prepared by the editor of.the series, is an 
excellent outline of the history of the Church 
from 461 to 1003. ‘The theological contro- 
versies of the time, the increasing cleft be- 
tween the east and the west, the conversion 
of the Teutonic and Slavic peoples, and the 
growth of the power of the papacy are de- 
scribed in a clear and attractive manner, and 
the most recent investigations are had in 
mind. Much space is given to biographical 
material, and this makes very pleasant as 
well as very instructive reading, and at the 
same time the relations between the religious 
and the civil authorities are constantly con- 
sidered. ‘Two points might have been treated 
more at length: the relation of the religious 
thought to the general cultural conditions 
of the time, and the morals and religious con- 
ceptions and practices of the masses. The 
author’s point of view is, of course, that of 
the orthodox faith as he understands it, and 
this mode of treatment mars somewhat the 
scientific presentation of the historical facts. 
Nevertheless the volume will be found to be 
a useful handbook. A well-selected short 
bibliography is appended. 


Every Man A Kinc. By Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1 net—Mr. Marden is the editor of 
Success, and his volumes of advice to young 
men have reached a wide circulation. The 
latest book is especially timely, because it 
touches the subject about which many are 
thinking; namely, the mastery of mind over 
physical power. After showing how thought 
may be compared to the helmsman who 
steers the vessel away from shipwreck and 
disaster, and how it has been scientifically 
proved that mind rules the body to a degree 
once uncomprehended, Mr. Marden con- 
siders the vital problems of overcoming fear, 
which is our worst enemy, and of mastering 
our moods. The power of cheerful thinking 
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is practically unlimited, and this idea is car- 
ried out in many different lines. 
beauty, for instance, says Mr. Marden, is 
within the reach of everybody; and he pleads 
for the youthful spirit that conquers oid 
age rather than for the wish to “‘grow old 
gracefully.” It will be seen that the book 
is as adaptable to the needs of women as of 
men, and that it is thoroughly in line with 
the current teaching of the new thought 
philosophy, and of a common sense that 
does not call itself philosophy at all. 


Tarry at Home TrAvELS. By Edward 
Everett Hale. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50-——Dr. Hale wrote these 
chapters for the Outlook in the familiar style 
of which he is master, which makes every 
reader feel that the advice and confidences 
are addressed to him personally, and that 
Dr. Hale is in truth his friend and mentor. 
He writes here mainly of New England, the 
places one should see, and the persons 
one ought to know about. He writes to 
quicken in Americans enthusiasm for Am- 
erica, to make them see that travel in their 
own country is well worth while, and that 
history is as interesting here as in Europe. 
Added to the six chapters that treat of the 
New England States are two on Washington 
and one on New York. Best of all are the 
lively comments and abundance of anecdote 
with which all the personal reminiscences 
are brightened. Dr. Hale has known many 
interesting men and women in his rich, long 
life; and no one knows better than he how to 
make the connection between persons and 
places in such a way that both will be re- 
membered. The illustrations are nearly two 
hundred in number. 


THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES. By George 
Wharton James. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1-—The crippled little song sparrow, 
whose story is told in these appreciative 
pages, showed intélligence and affection, 
repaid by his friend in kind, as well as by 
the dedication of his book, about the old 
missions in California and by this spontane- 
ous tribute. Scraggles was a brave, loving 
little creature, holding in the tiny body 
great faith in his human friend, and an affec- 
tion not to be measured by words. The story 
begins as if told by the bird, written in the 
first person; but it is when Mr. James writes 
for himself, speaking directly to the reader, 
that he takes the firmer grip on the narrative 
and on the reader’s sympathies. The book 
is illustrated by photographs and drawings; 
and the frontispiece shows Scraggles perched 
on his master’s foot, apparently enjoying the 
process of having his picture taken. 


JANET, HER WINTER IN QUEBEC. By 
Anna Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50—-To announce that a new 
story is by the author of the Teddy books 
is quite enough to insure its warm welcome 
from young people; and it is more than 
likely that the mother and elder sister will 
claim their own rights in the reading of it. 
This is the second volume in the Sidney 
Series, but it is quite complete in itself. Miss 
Ray is entirely at home in a Canadian setting; 
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and the differences and the agreements 
between young Americans and their cousins 
across the border are well brought out in 
the course of the story, while the introduction 
of an Englishman with title and proper 
equipment adds a new element to the general 
situation. Miss Ray holds her own in stories 
of this type; and may her charmingly well- 
bred and wholesomely natural young people 
long keep their present popularity | 


Curistus REDEMpTOR. By Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents net.—This is the sixth 
book of the series published by the Committee 
on the United Study of Missions. More than 
a quarter of a million of these text-books 
have already found their way into study 
classes and missionary societies. After the 
introductory volume by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, outline Studies of India, China, 
Japan, and Africa have been published, and 
the present volume is a picturesque and 
effective account of the islands of the Pacific, 
together with a narrative of the progress 
made by Christian missions there, and the 
transformations accomplished through mis- 
sionary efforts. Many a story of personal 
devotion and wonderful courage illuminates 
the record. The questions and suggestive 
topics added for class use constitute a valu- 
able part of the general plan. 


Two CaDETS WITH WASHINGTON. By 


W. O. Stoddard. Boston: Lothrop, Lee &| 


Shepard Company.—This is the second vol- 
ume of the Revolutionary Series. Dan 
Monroe and Nat Harrington, drummer and 
fifer of the Lexington militia at the time of 
the Concord fight, were real boys, though it 
is not to be supposed that the latter details 
of their biographies have been too minutely 
followed in the stories of their experiences 
during the siege of Boston. Dan’s friend- 
ship with James Monroe, later to become 
fifth President of the United States, forms an 
interesting feature of the new volume; and 
the climax comes with the evacuation of 
Boston town. The book is illustrated by 
J. W. Kennedy. 


DE SoTo AND THE INVASION OF FLORIDA. 
By Frederick A. Ober. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1 net.—Mr. Ober is writing a 
series of Heroes of American History, of 
which this is the fourth. He has told the 
stories of Cortes, Columbus, and Pizarro with 
trustworthy authority and balanced judg- 
ment, keeping close to the facts, but making 
these men real personages, even to youthful 
minds that are not naturally attracted to his- 
tory. De Soto has always been an interest- 
ing and brilliant figure, and his search for 
an empire is dramatic material, of which Mr. 
Ober has made effective use. No volume of 
the set is better reading .or more likely to re- 
main a permanent possession of the reader. 


Dappy’s DaucuHTers. By Marion A. 
Taggart. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50—Miss Taggart has done good work 
as a writer of books for girls, and her books 
are approved by the sternest critics, her 
youthful readers. Daddy’s daughters have 


beautiful times together after the fashion | 
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of lively, clever girls who make up by mother 
wit what they miss in money, and their 
neighbors are quite as jolly as they. There 
is enough plot and sufficient variety of cross 
interests to make the story something more 
than a succession of adventures. 

THE TENTING OF THE TILLIcCUMS. By 
Herbert Bashford. New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co.—The two weeks’ camping trip 
of four boys, who spent it on Puget Sound, 
offers a variety of adventure besides afford- 
ing them and the readers considerable in- 
formation about this part of the country. 
They kill a cougar, a deer, and a bear, and 
also capture an escaped criminal, receiving 
the reward offered. The Tillicums means, 
in the Chinook jargon of the Indians, friends 
or relatives, and the Tillicum Club made its 
name good, 


Miscellaneous. 


Miserere, a musical story, written by Mabel 
Wagnalls, is the latest issue of the Hour-glass 
Series,—a set of entertaining novelettes ap- 
propriately named, since they require only 
the turn of a glass for the reading. This is 
the story of a great voice, developed in seclu- 
sion and suffering, crowned at the last with 
a tragic success. It has an atmosphere of 
German romance, far removed from the fun 
of certain other books in this series. (Funk 
& Wagnalls, 40 cents net.) 


It is late to express an opinion about Wins- 
ton Churchill’s Coniston, after the papers and 
magazines have been telling its story and 
recording its triumph for many weeks. 
Jethro Bass is a distinctive character in 
American fiction, and the descriptions of his 
management of the Woodchuck Session and 
other incidents in his political career are 
skilfully written. Cynthia Wetherell is a 
delightful heroine, and her love-story is in- 
teresting, although the real success of the 
book is in its dramatic handling of political 
situations and characters. This has been 
the most widely read book of the year; and, 
while that is not always the highest rec- 
ommendation of a novel, it shows the degree 
of its human interest. It is, moreover, a 
book that bears the test of a re-reading. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 


A Heart Garden, by J. R. Miller, D.D., is 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. of New 
York (85 cents net). Dr. Miller’s books and 
booklets all make for serene, cheerful living, 
and for patient endurance of trouble. He 
urges a splendid optimism, bidding each soul 
be faithful to its own heavenly vision. For 
twenty years Dr. Miller has been sending out 
messages of courage and uplift, sending them 
to common men and women who care nothing 
for doctrinal problems nor theological con- 
troversy. His books have gone around the 
world, and more than a million and a half 
have been sold. Their success is the success 
of simplicity, earnestness, and truth. Two 
other new books from his prolific pen are 
Christmas Making and The Beauty of Kind- 
ness, The former is published in the Worth 
While Series, each 30 cents net. It is an 
appeal for the right sort of Christmas ob- 
servance, and makes for the extension of 
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good will among men. The Beauty of Kind- 
ness is a subject after Dr. Miller’s own heart. 
The text, “Nothing we can do is more worth 
while than’ kindness,”’ is made applicable to 
all sorts and conditions of men, and is illus- 
trated by anecdote and full-page pictures. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Friends on the Shelf. By Bradford Torrey. $1.25. 
Through Man to God. By George A. Gordon. $1.50. 
Nelson the Adventurer. By Nora Archibald Smith. §r. 
The Country Road. By Alice Brown. $1.50. 

From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 

The President of Quex. By Helen M. Winslow. 

Irom James H, West Company, Boston. 
The Evolution of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. $c. 

From the Century Company, New York. 
Further Fortunes of Pinkey Perkins. By Captain Harold 

Hawmond, United States Army. $r.50. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New Vork. 

A Little Girl in Old Quebec. By Amanda M. Douglas. 


$1.50. 
From Philip Green, London. 
ues Retipice ot of pane and of Human Experience. By 
w 
Sermons by Rinifsrian Ministers. $r. 


Music Received. 


Krom Wm. A. Pond & Co., New Vork. 


The Bandit. An operetta for children. By Clarence T. 
Steele. 30 cents. 

Fifty English Songs and Ballads. Edited by J. W. Jeud- 
wine. $2. 


Send out Thy Light. Song by C. Collinet. 
A Foreboding. Song by Samuel S. Aronson. 30 cents. 
Supplication. Song by James I. Cameron. 30 cents. 
Little Bo Peep. Waltz by Louis Gerber. 
Deutschland. By Samuel S. Aronson. 
Old Folks at Home. Newly arranged by William Dress- 
ler. 40 cents. 
On the Dreamy Hudson. By H. Engelmann. 60 cents. 
Coal Tar Lemon Pie. By Victor Vane. 10 cents. 
Jesus, save My Dying Soul. U.C. Burnap. 1o cents. 
Send out Thy Light. By F. Jones. 12 cents. 
Benedic Anima Mea. By Geo. Wm. Warren. .15 cents. 
Let Thine Hand help Me. By Geo. Wm. Warren. 15 
cents. 
A'Morning Land. By Phelp-Dressler. 
Gently, Lord, oh, gently lead Us. 
8 cents. 


12 cents, 
By Heins-Danks. 


Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS. 
Sermons of the Winter - - 


Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends - - 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
in New England. 

Kingdom of God. 

The Worth of Enthusiasm. 


The above sermons may be obtained free of 
the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
OR 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Or they will be sent by mail on receipt of two 
- cents for postage, 
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. Che Dome, 
Clean Dirt. 


A pair of dimpled, grimy paws 

Our lad brings home when through with play; 
But mother never scolds because 

Clean dirt is quickly washed away. 


Our barefoot lad brings dusty feet, 
For he has journeyed far to-day; 

But mother bathes them pink and sweet, 
Clean dirt’s not hard to wash away. 


God keep the little feet from soil 
Of evil paths in life, and may 
The hands be stained alone by toil; 
Clean dirt, like that, will wash away. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Straight Path. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


In a country far from this there stands 
a great city, set on the curve of a wide blue 
bay, its marble towers gleaming in the sun, 
or shining, snow-like, against the clouds 
whenever they veil the orb of day. 

The King of the country dwells in this 
city; but it often chances that his heart is 
not there at all, but afar, in a tiny hamlet, 
nestling on the other side of a mountain, 
which hides from each any glimpse of the 
other. 

And the reason that King’s heart should so 
often go forth, in love and longing, to the 
hamlet is as follows:— 

The custom of the country—and customs 
bind, as in chains, both King and people— 
ordains that, when a son is born, he shall 
stay with his parents, and grow up, learned 
in all the arts that must be his who would 
govern well. 

But with a daughter it is otherwise. A 
month after her birth she is wrapped in a 
mantle of homespun, and carried over the 
mountain to the hamlet, there to live as 
peasants live and fare as peasants fare. 
If she be worthy of her birth, she will of 
a surety find her way, in due course, to her 
father’s palace, and all will be well. At the 
appointed time, she will be wedded to a 
prince, and be fit to reign as a queen should. 
And, if she lack the courage to cross the 
mountain,—if her feet be too tender for its 
thorns, her heart too timid to brave its 
dangers,—then is it well that she make for- 
ever her dwelling among those who are not 
bidden to seek the palace of the King. 

It was a sunny morning in mid-summer. 
The children had left the village school, and 
were at play upon the wide green assigned 
to youthful sports, when—strange sight for 
that simple place!—a carriage, drawn by 
four splendid horses, whose housings and 
trappings were of silver, drove slowly from 
the highway into the village street, and 
paused beside the village green. 

Such elders as were about did homage 
to the messenger of the King. The children 
stood and wondered. 

Then a woman lifted her head, and said:— 

“Alas, my lord, that comest from the 
King! Ill news must ye bear to him who 
sits upon the throne,” 

The lord who sat within the chariot grew 
dark and stern of brow, 
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‘Tell me not,’’ he said,—and his voice was 
as the roll of distant thunder,—‘‘tell me not 
that aught has befallen the daughter of the 
King, given to your hands to guard?” 

And the woman, wailing, made answer :— 

“Naught hath befallen her. She plays 
yonder, blithe and strong, But—how shall 
I tell my lord ?—she was brought to me when 
my own babes, twins, were but one month 
old. And for sport, to show that mine were 
as fair as the child a queen had borne, I 
dressed her in the robes I had made for 
mine own. Then came a mighty thunder 
storm, and I was hurt by a meteor stone, 
so that I neither saw nor spoke for many a 
day. When, again, I took my place at the 
loom of life, I knew not the King’s child 
from mine own. ‘Their garments were 
alike, and my own heart silent. “There they 
come to my lord, now—nor is one fairer 
or stronger than another.” 

The noble, standing in the chariot, looked 
at the three approaching the woman whom 
all alike called mother. One was fair as 
the unstained dawn, with eyes of its sky, 
cheeks like its sun-kissed clouds. An- 
other had the beauty of the night, with 
eyes like dark waters and hair like the fall 
of rain clouds. The third, a thought more 
lithe and strong than they, looked at him 
with eyes clear as running brooks and hair 
of chestnut brown. Neither were like the 
King, nor like the Queen, who had died 
long since, crying for her babe. In anger 
and in perplexity the courtier bent his 
brow. 

“Listen, then, maidens, to my words, 
spoken as for the King,” he began. The 
children were all upon the green, now, crowd- 
ing around the sisters three. 

The messenger spoke on:— 

“One, then, among you, is daughter to a 
King. Yet let each listen now, The King 
bids his daughter come to him, afoot, across 
the mountain. He bids her mark a path, 
narrow, indeed, but straight withal, travel- 
ling which she cannot stray. He bids her 
turn not back, though thorns tear her flesh 
and lions daunt her soul. If she but keep 
to the straight path, it will surely lead her 
to his palace.’ 

Then the messenger turned to the woman: 

“Rebuke thee I will not, for thy punish- 
ment is heavy enough. Each one of the 
three must take that path, since we know 
not which is the King’s daughter. Lonely 
must be thy home, silent thy house, empty 
thy heart. Adieu!” 

“No, no!” cried the mother. But he was 
gone from her sight, a line of dust on the 
highway marking his course. Then she 
turned to the three girls, whose eyes shone 
with joy. “I, I, am the one—you need 
not set forth,’ cried Onora, the dark one. 
“JT have dreamed of kings’ palaces, gay 
robes, bright jewels, since I could dream at 
all. Farewell, my foster-mother,— most kind, 
most gentle, but not my own! Farewell!” 

She kissed the woman’s cheeks, and, 
waving her hand, set forth across the plain 
which lay at the foot of the mountain. 

“Oh, she is wrong. I feel a king’s blood 
stirring in my veins,’ exclaimed Latishe, 
whose pale gold hair streamed on the breeze. 
‘‘ Mother,—still will I call you so,—was there 
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ever time when I did not rule? Did not 
I force all to bow down before my own 
imperious will? ‘Truly, from a palace I 
came, to a palace I go! Farewell!” 

And she, too, set forth across the plain. 

“Go not you, Helione,” said the mother, 
turning to the one who lingered. ‘It 
seems to me that Onora is hardly mine own. 
And Latishe—she rules, as she has said. 
But you, Helione, whom I called so because 
your eyes ever sought the sun, you will 
stay with me?” 

Helione wound tender arms about the 
woman’s neck. She laid sweet kisses on 
her cheeks. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘‘fain is my heart 
to stay with you. Dear to me is my cottage 
home. But the King’s command was 
straight. I deem not that a palace saw 
my birth, or think that ever crown shall 
touch my brow. The King will surely 
know his own! Yet, for the chance that I 
may be his child, it behooveth me to mark 
his words. For a little while, then, I go. 
But, sweet mother, his or thine, I will return, 
nor shall a hundred crowns make Helione 
forget all thy love and care. Farewell, 
and grieve not!”’ 

She turned to the plain, lying all golden 
green under the noon-day sun. On and on 
she went, and so fleet were her steps, so 
sturdy her young limbs, that she gained her 
two companions long before the night 
began to lower upon the land. 

‘‘Ah, you came,’ cried Onora, with scorn, 
“Well, I blame you not. Doubtless you 
think you have your chance, and would not 
lose it!” 

“T am minded to command you to go 
back,” said Latishe, frowning as much as 
so fair a brow could frown. ‘Surely, you 
forget your mother’s claims upon you!” 

“Would that it were my duty to obey 
you,” answered Helione. ‘Truly, I have 
small doubt that one of you, and not me, will 
prove to be the daughter of the King. But, 
lest I should be, I obey his words. See, 
yonder lies the path!” 

In truth, it lay before them, white in the 
rays of the rising moon. So narrow it was 
that no two could go abreast, and Onora, 
as of right, sprang upon it first. Latishe 
followed, and Helione, her. 

It was a strange journey, under the light 
of the moon, which, presently sinking, left 
them the sentinel stars for guide. Yet, 
mindful that they could climb but little in 
the heat of the day, and being, moreover, 
young and strong, they climbed, unresting, 
till the dawn, which was counterpart to 
Latishe, rose, reddening the east. Then 
they paused for rest. Onora produced a 
little bag of cakes, but offered none to her 
companions, 

“T would I had enough for three,’’ she 
said. ‘But for my father’s sake I must 
take good care that his daughter faint not 
by the way.” 


Latishe first pleaded, then reviled her, 


saying that the King would punish her for 
not cherishing herself, his child. At which 
Onora laughed. 

But Helione, searching, found berries, 
rich and succulent. These she gathered, 
though the thorns that guarded them tore 
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her hands and arms. Half she gave to 
Latishe, half she ate herself, and all drank 
at the brook that ran so merrily by the 
mountain-side. 

Then they were up and on again, higher, 
ever higher, till the hot noon sun drove 
them to rest and sleep. When, much re- 
freshed, they woke, the’ sun was sinking 
westerly, and the air blew cool from the far 
salt sea. 

Again Helione gathered the berries, sharing 
with both her companions, who began to 
trust her now, bidding her go first upon 
the narrow path. And so, still climbing, 
they went on, till the next dawn flushed the 
sky. 

They were now at the summit of the 
mountain. Onora gave a great cry, and 
threw up her hands. 

“Now is all easy journeying, straight to 
the palace of the King!” she cried. ‘‘ Look!” 

Below them stretched a sloping expanse 
of softest grass, starred with flowers of every 
hue the rainbow holds. A silver stream ran 
singing to the right, while at the left grew 
trees, fruit-laden, sheltering, armed. 

Further, indeed, to right and left the 
mountain-sides smiled not welcoming, but 
clothed themselves with woods and dusky 
undergrowth that seemed all spiked with 
thorns, 

Beyond all, gleaming on the far horizon 
line, shone forth the city of the King. 

“Alas!”’ cried Helione. ‘‘See, my sisters! 
The path we are to follow leads amid those 
frowning slopes where grow the thorn-trees! 


in goee!?? 


’ It was indeed as she said. Not for them, 
did they obey the King, were the easy slopes, 
covered with fruit and flowers! ; 

“T shall not follow the path,’ exclaimed 
Latishe. ‘I, a queen, almost be bidden to 
my hurt!” 

“But the King’s command ?”’ cried Helione. 

“He will not mind a will strong as his 
own in his child,’ said the wilful Latishe. 
And she forthwith ran down the grassy slopes, 
followed by Onora. 

With a sigh Helione set her feet upon the 
bidden path, and soon found herself lost in 
the gloomy thickets through which it led. 
The thorns cut her feet, her face, her hands. 
Strange beasts growled at: her but, though 
her heart beat fast with fear, she made to 
pass them, and they slunk aside. It seemed 
to her that long nights upon nights, inter- 
sected by no cheering day, passed by before 
the little path came suddenly to an end on 
the shores of a glimmering sea. 

A boat rocked upon the waves. It was 
evening, and one star shone in the purple 
heavens, With a great sigh of relief and 
pleasure, Helione stepped into the little 
boat, and let it bear her where it would. 
Never did she doubt that its course was for 
the palace of the King. 

Onora and Latishe found the greensward 
not so pleasant to their feet as they had 
hoped, The fruits, too, soon lost savour, 
and cloyed upon their palate. Moreover, 
a strange, strange weariness, the like of 
which the mountain climbing had not 
caused, fell upon their limbs. 

“I no longer see the palace!” cried Onora., 
“Oh that Helione were with us yet!” 
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“Oh that we were yet with Helione!” 
amended Latishe. ‘“‘We should have fol- 
lowed the path!”’ 

Many days they struggled on, till, lost 
indeed, their clothes in ribbons from the 
thorns, concealed at first by the treacherous 
fruit-trees, their faces masked with dust 
scattered from the fair-seeming flowers, they 
lost all hope, and gave themselves up for 
lost. And then they remembered their 
mother, and longed for her comforting arms. 

Thus, weeping and repentant, the mes- 
sengers of Princess Helione found them, and 
brought them to the palace they had thought 
to enter so differently. 

“The King my father knew me,” said 
Helione, from that throne where she sat, 
very fair and radiant. “It is his will that 
the woman who tended my youth shall dwell 
in the palace, for my pleasure—and you 
may await her here!” 

“Had you kept to that path,” said the 
messenger, “the king would have adopted 
you as his own. Knew you its name that 
you turned so lightly from it?” 

“No,” they said. ‘How is it called?” 

“Its name is Duty,” said the messenger. 
“And, for all its thorns and the terrors 
that beset it, no plains of Pleasure lead so 
swiftly to the palace of the King!” 


The Butterfly Story. 


“Once upon a time,” began the butterfly, 
“T was anegg. My butterfly mother placed 
me on the underside of a milkweed leaf. I 


was smaller than the head of a pin. A 
few days later I hurst’””— 

“Oh, dear!” cried Geraldine, 

“Tt didn’t hurt,” said the butterfly. ‘I 


was only an egg, remember, And I byrst 
my tiny shell, and—guess what came out 
of that shell.” 

“Why, you did,” ventured Peter, politely. 

“Yes, I came out; but you children never 
would have known me. I had no wings. I 
had a body, sixteen legs, and a splendid 
appetite. I was a caterpillar.’ 

“You a caterpillar ?”” exclaimed Geraldine. 

“Certainly,” replied the butterfly. ‘All 
butterflies come from the caterpillars. 
Didn’t you know it?” 

“No,” said Geraldine. 

“T have six legs: when I was a caterpillar, 
I had sixteen. When I was an egg I had 
none. How I did eat when I first became a 
caterpillar! I ate and ate until I burst. I 
had eaten too much, and my skin became 
too tight. So I went off by myself for a few 
hours, and then I quietly burst my old skin, 
and came out in a beautiful, brand-new skin, 
—green, with yellow and black stripes. 
And all day long I ate and ate. Beautiful 
dreams came tome. I dreamed I had wings, 
and was floating among the clouds with the 
birds; and then—and then—I burst.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Geraldine. 

“Tt didn’t hurt,” said the butterfly. ‘So 
I burst open, and out through the skin on 
my back came a beautiful jewel, of pale- 
green color, all spotted with gilt. I was a 
chrysalis, a smooth, little, pear-shaped thing, 
without eyes, or legs, or mouth. There I 
swung. I wriggled a little to cast off the 
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skin of the caterpillar; but, when I was freed 
from it, how beautiful I was! I breathed 
through the little holes in my side,—holes 


about as big as the point of a pin. It isa 
very good way to breathe. There are hun- 
dreds of ways to breathe. I knew a grass- 


hopper who breathed through his hind legs.” 

Peter said nothing. Geraldine looked 
down thoughtfully. The butterfly sailed 
away.— Exchange. 


Funny Little Folk in Japan. 


A teacher in Japan copied these English 
sentences just as they were written by Jap- 
anese pupils:— 

“The toothache is a disgustable disease.’’ 

“Though the toothache is a little disease 
it disturbs the soul to a great degree.” 

“The good man is bold as a lion, but the 
bad man flew even when no man drive him.”’ 

“My dog is very bark,” 

“Come here, my amiable cat.’—Luttle 
Worker. 


A Perfect Soap-bubble Solution. 


Fill a quart bottle half full of distilled or 
soft water, and sift into it four-fifths of an 
ounce of pure castile soap powder. Allow 
the powder to thoroughly dissolve, then add 
one-third of a pint of pure glycerine, mix 
thoroughly, and let stand until all bubbles 
have disappeared. Use the solution in a 
temperature of 65 or 70 degrees. 

After the solution has been used a few 
times, or if it fails to produce satisfactory 
bubbles, it may be freshened up by adding 
a little more glycerine. With this solution 
gorgeous bubbles can be made which will 
last from five to thirteen minutes. By heat- 
ing the water in the first place, the solution 
can be made in a very short time. 


A parent was examining his young first- 
grade hopeful in geography. ‘‘What is land 
with water all around it called?” “An 
island.’ ‘Then what is water with land 
all around it?” After a pause: “A puddle.” 


I slept all through the sermon, so, when they 
passed the plate, ; 

I made a dreadful blunder, and noticed it 
too late! 

V’ll surely try to stay awake in church 
another time. 

For, oh, instead of papa’s cent I gave my 
silver dime! 

—Annie Willis McCullough, in Y outh’s Com- 
panion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Mohonk Conference. 


Although the importance of the Mohonk 
Indian Conférence may seem te have di- 
minished as the interest of the Peace Con- 
ference, held in June of each year, has in- 
creased, and the problems connected with 
Indian administration gradually touch their 
solution, enough remains to make it worth 
while to devote the greater part of the time 
occupied in its six sessions to the subject 
which was the starting-point of the meetings 
twenty-four years ago. When the need of 
such consideration ceases, and the Indian 
has been merged into the larger civilization 
of the country, no one will rejoice more 
than those to whom these meetings have 
been an annual inspiration in their labors 
for thatend. But, in the mean time, new and 
even graver problems have arisen, touching 
the peoples who have become subject to 
the sovereignty of the republic without being 
able to understand the spirit of it or bear a 
share of its burdens. ‘‘We have not come 
up here,” said Dr. Andrew S. Draper in his 
opening address as chairman, “‘to discuss 
whether what is written in the histories 
ought to have happened. We have come to 
meet serious present-day questions with the 
latest information and the best thinking we 
can bring to them. We are to divest our- 
selves of all prejudices or conceits, even of 
all social, political, or sectarian partisanship, 
to the end that we may give to our country 
a service which shall be distinctly patriotic.” 

When Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the generous 
and beloved host, faces those whom he has 
called together and speaks the opening words 
of the Conference, he welcomés workers in 
widely separated parts of the field under 
discussion. The missionary from a distant 
Indian school, perhaps from Yukon Indians, 
1,600 miles beyond even a reindeer station, 
meets those who sit in the centre and com- 
mand the ear of the nation. If Miss 
Collins from Little Eagle, S.D., wishes to 
ask for defence against tuberculosis among 
the Indian tribes, Commissioner Leupp is 
present to assure her that the matter shall 
receive immediate attention. Twelve dis- 
tinguished delegates from Hawaii can speak 
with authority as to conditions in that 
island, and reports from the Philippines and 
Porto Rico are presented and discussed by 
those who are building on actual first-hand 


experience. The general principles of de- 
velopment, however, remain the same, 
whether one is talking of half-civilized 


Americans or of the far-away brown people 
to whom we have not yet become accustomed ; 
and thus it happened that the two words 
most often emphasized during the week 
were ‘“‘work”’ and ‘‘co-operation.’”’ Industrial 
training was asked for again and again. 
The final recommendations, which represent 
the deliberate thought of the Conference, 
suggested, as steps of advance in the general 
policy of our government, that Congress 
segregate and devote to the use of our de- 
tached territories and possessions the rev- 
enues. derived by the federal government 
therefrom, after paying the cost of admin- 
istration, and that it is the duty of the gen- 
eral government to assure the provision of 
an adequate school system, carried on so far 
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as possible in the English language for all 
children of school age in all our territories 
and insular possessions, the cost to be paid 
by the general government when the local 
revenues are insufficient. 

The Conferénce was particularly happy in 
the choice of a presiding officer; and Dr. 
Draper’s address, delivered Wednesday morn- 
ing, was a wise and eloquent presentation 
of the purpose of the meetings, the difficulty 
of adequately meeting the problems which 
were almost unwittingly assumed when we 
deliberately took Cuba from the further 
domination of Spain, and a thoughtful 
statement of the lines upon which the in- 
tellectual and moral advance of these peoples 
must be secured. Our island dependencies 
are not temporary responsibilities, not pass- 
ing episodes in our history. We shall have 
them for a long time after the novelty of the 
matter has worn off, and we must build on 
long lines, trusting to the principles which 
have been found to work well in the develop- 
ment of individuals and races. ‘The quality 
of white civilization is enriched when it is 
helped to be both just and generous to red 
men and brown men and yellow men and 
black men. Public opinion, as Talleyrand 
said, is more powerful than any monarch 
who ever lived; and it is to assist in moulding 
public opinion that the Mohonk Conference 
considers these matters. 

The résumé of the year’s work among the 
Indians is especially significant in the light 
of previous recommendations of the Con- 
ference. In this time the Burke law has 
modified the Dawes allotment act in three 
important particulars. Any allottee who is 
adjudged by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be capable of looking after his own in- 
terests may have his land in fee without 
waiting for the expiration of twenty-five 
years of oversight. On the other hand, an 
allotment made since last May does not 
carry citizenship with it, but delays it until 
his land is patented to him. ‘This educates 
the Indian for citizenship first, and gives it 
to him afterward, instead of giving it first 
and trusting that he will learn its duties 
later; and, moreover, it encourages the 
ambitious and worthy Indian to seek his 
independence as quickly as possible. Special 
legislation in regard to different tribes has 
been distinctly helpful and far-sighted. 
Improvements have been made touching 
educational matters. The government day 
school is the stepping-stone to the public 
school, and nineteen new government schools 
are now under construction, with a dozen 
more planned. 

One of the planks of the platform calls 
the attention of the Christian churches and 
all other religious bodies to the urgent need 
of co-operation in promoting the spiritual 
uplifting of the Indian. This plank was 
adopted after a report presented by President 
Slocum, chairman of a committee appointed 
a year ago to make especial inquiries into 
the present conditions of such work. The 
special recommendations for the island de- 
pendencies recognized the desirability of 
industrial training and the great need of 
hospitals and medical relief in Porto Rico; 
the restoration to Hawaii, after the expenses 
of administration are deducted, of the cus- 
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toms dues lost to that territory by its an- 
nexation to the United States, that the funds 
may be used for education or other purposes; 
and they urged for the Philippines that the 
bill passed by the House of Representatives 
for reduction of the tariff be adopted. by the 
Senate, and that the system of civil govern- 
ment wisely created by Congress be extended 
as rapidly as peaceful conditions may allow. 
Each of the recommendations came as a 
result of careful explanation of facts. The 
speakers were earnest, willing to hear op- 
posing opinions,and evidently willing to let 
the truth be known and prevail. They 
carried out the desire of Dr. Draper that 
any one who had information should tell it, 
and he who had convictions should express 
them. Men who know things that are not 
so ought to find it out, and probably did; 
but such men are not often numbered among 
the leading speakers of the Conference. 

It is an experience worth remembering 
to have listened for three days to high, 
purposeful talk on great themes, to have 
enjoyed the beauty of the hills, rich with 
marvellous color on the day that we came 
down from the mountain, to have known the 
welcome and the good-bye benediction of the 
broad-minded Quaker philanthropist, and 
to have understood how, in a brief time, men 
and women of differing faiths, position, and 
party may become friends with a conscious- 
ness of kinship under the differences. 

E. E. M. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


Ts 

Already, in the Register, much has been 
published concerning the Petersham meet- 
ing. Something should be added, how- 
ever, concerning the several addresses and 
discussions. The address of welcome by 
Mr. James M. Brooks, a member of the 
First Parish of Petersham, was hearty and 
sincere. In the course of his paper the 
speaker indicated the task of liberal re- 
ligion by a summary of the forces of irre- 
ligion that we confront to-day. Not in 
theological problems nor in. sociological 
questions did the find the great challenge 
to the church, but in the changed habits 
of the people:and the new methods in 
modern living. The new social life is to 
be spiritualized if religion does its work, and 
it must be liberal religion that shall be the 
spiritual force in the new age. Rev. George 
Batchelor, in replying on behalf of the 
institute, pointed out the high aims that 
have always been upheld by the Institute. 
It aims to make available some of the great 
sources of the minister’s power, to help 
to keep the modern ministry abreast of 
the forward movements of modern life. 
Rev. A. L. Hudson’s address came with 
peculiar appropriateness, discussing ‘The 
Minister’s Place among Men.”’ It has been 
published in the Register. ‘ 

One of the largest contributions to the 
programme of this meeting was made by 
Rev. Frederic Gill. In addition to other 
extensive labors in behalf of the Institute, 
he conducted with notable success the 
three sessions of an hour and a quarter 
each which were given up to the book re- 
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views. ‘These sessions were largely attended, 
and the discussions proved interesting 
and suggestive. These meetings were a 
novelty in the history of the Institute, 
and the experience gained from this ex- 
periment can be used to advantage in the 
future, A list of ten notable books was 
prepared and announced some months in 
advance of the meeting. Men were invited 
to read them and join in a voluntary dis- 
cussion of them. At the meeting cards 
were distributed with the list of books, 
and men were asked to indicate the books 
they had read; and there was space for 
brief expression of preferences, These re- 
turns did not of course adequately indi- 
cate the judgment of the men as to the com- 
parative value of the books. Rather did 
it indicate the comparative interest in them 
before reading: it was an exhibit of the 
interest that led men to get and read one 
or more of the books. But the discussion 
followed somewhat this order, and there 
was vigorous expression of opinion con- 
cerning the value of the books. Many 
men did not turn in the cards to Mr. Gill, 
but so large a number did so that the can- 
vass gave interesting results. Of the men 
who made returns, 67 per cent. had read 
Foster’s ‘‘Finality of the Christian Relig- 
ion”; 54 per cent., Schmidt’s ‘‘Prophet of 
Nazareth’; 49 per cent., Pfleiderer’s ‘‘Chris- 
tian Origins’; 28 per cent., Hdéffding’s 
“Philosophy of Religion’; 26 per cent., 
Wernle’s ‘Beginnings of Christianity”; 18 
per cent., Morgan’s “Interpretation of 
Nature’; 15 per cent., Wood’s ‘The Spirit 
of God in Biblical Literature’”’; 13 per cent., 
“Weinel’s ‘Paul’; 13 per cent., Ladd’s 
“Philosophy of Religion’; 10 per cent., 
Héfiding’s ‘Problems of Philosophy.” 

Sometimes in making up an Institute 
programme, the aim has been to have an 
address along each of the main lines of 
scholarship in which our men are active. 
While that aim did not dominate in the 
making of this programme, the programme 
did cover rather a wide range. Some of 
the papers can well be grouped in our con- 
sideration, though the incidental difficul- 
ties of making engagements with busy men 
usually would interfere with a thoroughly 
systematic grouping in the delivering of 
addresses at such a meeting. This present 
account will not take up the papers in their 
chronological order. 

The consideration of the addresses by 
Rev John Cuckson, Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, and Prof. Charles $. Minot can 
well be grouped. Mr. Cuckson’s subject 
was “Mechanical Theology.” Science has 
given us the conception of universal law. 
Every minutest atom is subject to laws 
that are inexorable. These laws operate 
with the most exact precision, and they 
know no deviation. If this be the uni- 
verse, then theology must be mechanical. 
If the universe be a vast machine, then 
God can be simply the worker of the ma- 
chine. If this is a world of fixed physical 
law, then God is an imprisoned energy. 
And the whole machine, energy and God 
and all, is stern, pitiless, invincible. The 
old theology, before the conception of 
universal law made God a power that 
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makes and mars and mends. The new 
mechanical theology goes to the opposite 
extreme and leaves out personality. This 
theology is inadequate: it disregards the 
most precious things of human life and 
human experience. We must move on 
to a theology that shall take into account 
the facts of spiritual experience. God is 
not an inaccessible power, but a sympa- 
thetic personality. When that theology 
shall have been formulated, the good shep- 
herd caring for his sheep, even the lost 
sheep, will still be the true picture of the 
living God. Mr. Wright’s address followed. 
Mr. Wright spoke without manuscript, 
and was able to take up the subject where 
the previous speaker laid it down. ‘The 
Problem of Purpose in the Universe’ was 
the announced title of his address, Is 
there purpose in the universe? Yes, be- 
cause it is a universe. We are indeed in 
a world of universal law; but, in all this 
vast array of things that move, is there 
anywhere any meaning? If we are sane, we 
must find some meaning somewhere. But, 
since it is a universe and not a duality or 
a plurality, meaning must run through it 
all. We may approach the study of the 
universe in several ways, but it is neces- 
sarily a universe. If we take the mechan- 
ical point of view, there is still a central 
power in the mechanism. If we take the 
personal point of view, there is personality 
in the universe. If we take the rational 
point of view, there is a reason in all things. 
We find in ourselves unity, personality, 
reason. Shall we find less at the heart 
of the universe? Atheism assesses the 
value of the universe from the worse rather 
than from the better. It pretends to go to 
the centre, the heart, of things; and it auda- 
ciously tells us that there is nothing there! 
Where we look for what shall be at least as 
full of meaning as ourselves, it tells us that 
it finds a vacancy. We must believe the 
world to be as good as ourselves. We must 
interpret it in the light of moral ideals. 
And if at any place the universe has this 
meaning, and moves with this purpose, 
then, since it is a universe, purpose must run 
through it all. And this purpose is its 
total meaning. Dr. Minot’s address on 
“The Function of Consciousness in Life’ 
was by no means theological, but at heart 
it dealt with the same problem as the two 
addresses just spoken of,—the problem of 
the contact between personality and physi- 
cal law. If men have difficulty in finding 
in a world of fixed law a place for purpose 
and for the love of God, they have had 
difficulty for the same reason in finding 
the place of consciousness in the causal 
series. Is consciousness a form of energy? 
Is it subject to the law of the conservation 
of energy? If not a form of energy, how 
can it have any effect on the physical world? 
These are essential questions. Is the world 
a machine, and are we automatons? Or 
is there in the world without and in the 
world within a place for consciousness, 
with will and purpose? 

Dr, Minot’s contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the personal side of this question was 
notable. I. Thought is a product of the 
brain, and the brain has resemblances to a 
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machine, There is apparatus for the pro- 
duction of thought. The processes of think- 
ing are like machine work. ‘This machine 
takes in materials through the senses, and 
from this material turns out the finished pro- 
duct, consciousness, We do not inherit 
thoughts, The quality of the machine de- 
termines the quality of the product, except 
that the machine is dependent on the ma- 
terials furnished by the senses. The quality 
of the machine is inherited, but the thoughts 
are made from the material gathered from 
outside. ‘To illustrate: Think of a child of 
civilized parents living from birth among 
savages. He lives in the same way as the 
savage child, sees the same things, has the 
same material furnished through the senses, 
has to accommodate himself to the same en- 
vironment. But his mental machine is of 
different quality, and out of these materials 
he will make thoughts that are different 
from the thoughts of the savage child. II. 
Now consider consciousness. We have many 
mental processes. Nerve cells and fibres 
have functions which they perform; but (a) 
consciousness is superimposed on the mental . 
processes. It is not a process, but it accom- 
panies mental processes, This is its place 
in the general scheme. (6) What does it 
do? What is its efficiency? This brings us 
to the question of energy. Mental processes 
like physical processes require energy. In 
a world of energy and matter how can con- 
sciousness haye any efficiency? Where there 
are not only fixed causes and effects, but 
causes and effects that are exactly quanti- 
tative, can consciousness affect the proc- 
esses? To answer this question there is a 
preliminary distinction to be made. In 
dealing with the world, with what are we 
dealing? The answer commonly given is 
that we deal with energy and matter. Sim- 
plify this by considering a single object. We 
“know” that object; but what do we know? 
Only the quahties of the object. We never 
get at something behind the qualities. And 
in the last analysis the qualities are a com- 
bination of motions. What is matter? 
This combination of motions, We com- 
monly think of motion and of something 
moving. Matter is a mystery; but why 
offer two explanations? Why not content 
ourselves with one? Motion is enough with- 
out the something moving. In other words, 
instead of energy expressed as motion, and 
matter expressed as the something mov- 
ing, all we need is to think of energy, and 
drop entirely the conception of matter. 
Energy accounts entirely for ‘‘matter.”’ 
The conception of energy is adequate to our 
needs in dealing with the outer world. We 
see motion, not matter. Our problem of 
the efficiency of consciousness is now sim- 
plified. It is no longer the question of how 
mind works on matter. Consciousness does 
not have to act on matter, but on energy. 
Our whole question, then, is this: Does 
consciousness produce transformations of 
energy? ‘Though simplified, this question 
is of the greatest importance; for, if not, 
consciousness has no efficiency, and there is 
no free will. The answer is affirmative. It 
is the essential function of consciousness to 
affect transformations of energy, though, 
as said before, it is superimposed upon the 
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mental processes, and is not itself a form of 
energy. In support of this conclusion there 
are three points. (x) An objection must be 
answered. Some one says that it is un- 
thinkable that consciousness should affect 
transformations of energy if it is not itself 
a form of energy. But have we any right 
to say so readily “unthinkable”? It may 
be unthinkable by a man, but is it unthink- 
able by the Infinite? The man who says a 
thing is unthinkable is professing to know 
the conditions of thought throughout the 
universe. He is undertaking to measure 
himself against the Infinite, (y) Evolution 
furnishes evidence in support of the conclu- 
clusion that consciousness does affect, does 
control, mental processes. It is a funda- 
mental principle of evolution that that is 
evolved which is of use to the creature. We 
find steady advance in the evolution of the 
sense organs, whose function it is to supply 
information to consciousness. It must be of 
benefit to the creature to have that infor- 
mation supplied to consciousness. We find 
in lower creatures crude sense organs; and, 
as we go up, we find along the ascending 
‘ evolutionary scale finer and finer sense 
organs, These would not be evolved if con- 
sciousness did not benefit the creature by 
the use of this information. (¢) Then there 
is the internal evidence that consciousness 
affects transformations of energy. We can- 
not get away from the feeling that conscious- 
ness does decide; that we make choice, and 
choice has power of determining that will 
acts, and is effective. We have the right to 
believe that this feeling reports truly. 

Rev. Joel H. Metcalf spoke on “Some Re- 
ligious Aspects of Modern Symbolism”’: 
“Symbolistic poetry as embodied in its best 
representatives is artistic expression where 
the outward form can go no further than 
suggestion and allegory, because the inter- 
ests which it would express are the more 
obscure feelings of the soul, which are, 
nevertheless, believed to have in them 
something of supreme significance. The 
realm of these poets is the indescribable, but 
not the unknowable; for its ideals may be 
felt, if not told. 

“The music they sing is usually in the 
minor key: the feelings aroused are essentially 
fears which are, nevertheless, transformed 
into inspiring melodies. 

“These poets are idealists whose interests 
are only in the soul, or, if in nature, only in 
those aspects of nature which are seen to be 
an allegory of the things within. 

“Like all poets, but more characteris- 
tically, they weave their pictures out of the 
shadows of life and death. 

“The problematic nature of existence and 
its ever-deepening mystery is the burden of 
their song; but to them it brings not pessi- 
mism, but a sense of the presence of a higher 
power in human affairs which is a deep 
religious experience.” 

Rev. George D. Latimer spoke on “Fear 
as an Element of the Religious Conscious- 
ness”: ‘This fear may be ignoble or noble, 
according as it is associated with a low ora 
high conception of Deity. In the first case 
it is the dread of physical suffering, either 
now or hereafter, because God is understood 
after the analogy of an eastern monarch, 
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capricious, jealous, vindictive. Such fear is 
the occasion of worship and underlies sacri- 
ficial religion. It is the fear wise men have 
tried to eradicate both from individual and 
social life. 

“In the second case it is the dread of un- 
worthiness, of moral failure as God is re- 
vealed in the morallaw. This feeling is seen 
in the saints rather than in the average man 
and woman. Not only are they on their 
guard against insidious sins, but they also 
fear they may leave undone these things 
they ought to do. This state of mind indi- 
cates a great moral advance. It is the sign 
of a nature hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, and it is the outcome of the 
religious life. It is the holy and ennobling 
anxiety of the good man, that he may be 
worthy of his high calling in Jesus Christ.” 

The other addresses will be reviewed in 
another paper. H. H. SAUNDERSON. 


Elizabeth S. Emmons, Greeting. 


On October ro a reception was given at 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, in honor of 
Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons, whose person- 
ality and work are so well known to Boston 
Unitarians, as well as to a multitude of others 
to whom she has been ‘‘a friend indeed.” 
The immediate occasion of the reception was 
the interesting fact that Miss Emmons has 
been a member of the Howard Sunday- 
school, at Bulfinch Place Church, for seventy 
years, and that she has been a teacher there 
for sixty-eight years. This was too remark- 
able a record of Sunday-school service to be 
passed by without notice, and Miss Em- 
mons’s friends seized upon this opportunity 
to express their appreciation of her wonder- 
ful loyalty and their personal regard. 

The Howard Sunday-school was founded 
on the second Sunday of Rey. Joseph Tuck- 
erman’s ministry in Boston, Dec. 10, 1826. 
It was in 1836, after Pitts Street Chapel had 
been built, that Miss Emmons joined the 
school, and in 1838 she was placed in charge 
of the infant class, then numbering about 
fifty children. Frederick T. Gray was the 
active minister; but Miss Emmons well re- 
members Dr. Tuckerman, and has told us 
how she used to see him going about through 
the storms of winter wrapped in his wife’s 
shawl, and she quotes him as saying, when his 
friends remonstrated, “If I should sit quietly 


at home by my fire, what would become of 


my poor?” 

This was the spirit which inspired not only 
Dr. Tuckerman, but those whom he gath- 
ered about him. Among these was Miss 
Emmons; and she has never ceased from 
that day to this to be an illustrious example 
of that faithful and loving service for which 
the “‘ministry-at-large” (founded by Dr. 
Tuckerman and continued under the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches) has always 
stood. 

Nor was it only in connection with the 
Sunday-school that this service was ren- 
dered. Not to speak of what she has done 
for personal friends and relations, one cannot 
forget her long and devoted service as a 
public school-teacher in the Winthrop School, 
where among other good deeds she formed 
the first class for instruction in sewing. 
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Noticing how ragged many of the children 
were, and finding that they could not sew, 
she asked permission of the master, Mr. 
Robert Swan, to devote one afternoon a week 
to such teaching. This was the beginning 
of the present system. 

From the Winthrop School Miss Emmons 
went to Morgan Chapel, now known as the 
Morgan Memorial, in order to give her life 
even more definitely to philanthropic and 
religious work, ‘There she has poured out 
her enthusiasticlove for God and humanity, 
without thought of self or personal reward, 
and there at the age of eighty-eight she is 
working enthusiastically and happily to-day. 

It was from a wide circle, therefore, that 
friends gathered to pay their tribute of re- 
spect and love. Brief addresses were made 
by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, representing the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches; Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, who spoke for the 
many friends who were present, but especially 
for two who were absent; Rev. Mr. Helms, 
of Morgan Memorial; and Rey. Mr. Winkley, 
who for sixty years has been the beloved 
minister, now emeritus, of Bulfinch Place 
Church. <A purse of one hundred dollars in 
gold was presented to Miss Emmons, and 
the following address, prepared by Mr. J. 
Rayner Edmands as the appointed repre- 
sentative of the Howard Sunday-school:— 

“Half a decade ago we celebrated what 
was to us a great anniversary, the planting 
of this Sunday-school,—an institution then 
unique in kind. a 

“Here principles of right living are learned 
through the study of Christianity, and striv- 
ings for true life are made to contribute 
toward a better understanding of the religion 
of Jesus. Here early instruction is aimed 
at, developing a sense of moral responsibility, 
which in turn is the true foundation for char- 
acter building. And here the frequent meet- 
ing of people for a serious purpose gives 
them that personal acquaintance and mutual 
confidence which is the necessary basis of 
practical helpfulness. 

“The planters brought their fresh ideals, 
whose unfolding attracted other workers, 
and years of growth followed. In this we 
have known Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons for 
what she gave, but. she tells us of what she 
received. Either way it is the same, It is 
what this institution, the Howard Sunday- 
school, stands for. 

“With a mind well trained for usefulness 
in the community, an industrious habit, 
marked sincerity of manner and purpose, 
and an earnest, philanthropic spirit, Miss 
Emmons early applied her spare earnings to 
the practical good of her kith and kin, With 
true gratitude also she soon gave back here 
in character results all she ever received here; 
and this kind of giving has kept on. In re- 
lation to this place she was a product, she 
has been in turn a factor, and she stands an 
exemplar. 

“We are proud of our many long terms of 
service and connection. In length hers of 
seventy years is at the head of the list. In 
quality her work stands in the front rank, 
In quantity it is exceeded only by those of 
our venerable pastor emeritus and his late 
beloved assistant minister. 


“A continuing strength and presence among " 
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us let us cordially wish to the noble, devoted 
woman whose remarkably long association 
we have come here gratefully to recognize 
and honor.” 


The Unitarian Chautauqua. 


There was a very satisfactory meeting 
of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua Associa- 
tion held on the grounds, Tuesday, October 
16. The “friction” in the local stock 
company lately mentioned by a corre- 
spondent of the Christian Register was al- 
most entirely, if not quite, overcome, by 
a spirit of unity and good fellowship and 
agreement as to the main methods and 
lines of policy in working for the ideals 
and maintaining the high grade which this 
Chautauqua has attained among the fore- 
most institutions of the kind in the world. 

Several members of the board and their 
wives reached the grounds in time to dine 
together with the general manager; and 
after a pleasant social hour the business 
meeting convened in Library-Chapel, Mr. 
David Richardson, president of the Citi- 
zen’s National Bank, Shelbyville, Ill., in 
the chair. Mr. George L. Douthit, who 
had done the work of secretary, including 
the keeping account of receipts and ex- 
penditures, was kindly invited and urged 
to attend the meeting, and was appointed 
to act as assistant secretary. He gave 
a partial report of the year’s business end- 
ing with October, 1906. The report was 
favorably received, and the members felt 
greatly encouraged to make a forward 
movement for a better assembly next year 
than ever. 

By unanimous vote General Manager 
Douthit was elected to be secretary, to 
have his son, George L. Douthit, assistant 
for ensuing year. — 

It was voted to reduce the price of lease 
on lots at the rate of one-third lower than 
heretofore. This reduction of course should 
be understood to be for a limited time, 
more or less, and on condition that lessees 
build on their lots within a year from the 

time purchased. 
' Mr. A, C. Folsom of Pontiac, Ill., the 
manager of two large and prosperous Chau- 
tauquas, and also the secretary of the Gates 
National Chautauqua Alliance, succeeding 
Mr. Douthit, rendered very valuable as- 
sistance, and gave much encouragement 
to Lithia Chautauqua at this board meet- 
ing. At the close he was given a hearty 
vote of thanks. 

The following are the board of directors 
for the year ending in August, 1907: David 
Richardson, Hon. W. C. Kelley, J. F. Ren- 
shaw, and F. M. Douthit of Shelbyville, 
Til.; James Clark, Albert Carruthers, Neoga, 
Tll.; Mrs. Lucy T. Sumerlin, Mattoon, Ill; 
William E. Killam, Tower Hill, Ill.; G. F. 
Bruce, Windsor, Ill.; Jasper L. Douthit, 
Lithia, Ill; Mr. A. C. Folsom, Pontiac, 
Il.; and Dr. Carolyn Geisel, Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Michigan. 


Officers elected: president, David F. 
Richardson; vice-president, Albert Car- 


ruthers; treasurer, B. P. Dearing; general 
manager and secretary, Jasper L. Douthit; 
executive committee: Jasper L. Douthit, 
Francis M. Douthit, and G I Bruce. 
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It was voted that each member of the 
board act as a soliciting committee for the 
increase of memberships $3,000 or more. 
By the constitution every ten dollars sub- 
scribed and paid entitles the holder of the 
membership certificate to one vote in elec- 
tion of directors and in the management 
of the business of the Association. Sev- 
eral applications for new memberships, 
and also applications for additional shares 
by old members, amounting in all to sev- 
eral hundred dollars, were submitted to 
the board, and unanimously accepted. 
Among those accepted were Col. John 
Sobieski of Los Angeles, Cal., and Mr. A. C. 
Folsom of Pontiac, Ill. en additional 
shares were subscribed by Manager Douthit, 
the money being placed in his hands for 
that special purpose by ‘“‘A Friend” in I- 
linois. And another ‘‘friend’’-—a farmer 
in the West—gives $100 for the distinct 
purpose of perpetuating Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua, under the auspices of those 
who have done most to help found this in- 
stitution. 

It is safe to say that General Manager 
Douthit and his friends thank God and 
take courage at the outlook for the enter- 
prise to which he has devoted the best part 
of the last sixteen years. But there must 
be something more real than auspicious 
outlook. There must be prompt action 
in the light of this outlook. 

A copy of the Constitution of Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua Association, and also 
a copy of the lease (of two hundred acres 
held in trust by the American Unitarian 
Association), made for twenty years to 
the aforesaid Chautauqua Association, and 
approved by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, will be furnished freely by Man- 
ager Douthit to any friend interested. 


The Observance of Prison Sunday. 


For many years the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber has been set apart by many churches 
as Prison Sunday, and has been devoted to a 
consideration of various phases of the crime 
question, of the causes of crime, of methods 
of dealing with law-breakers, of the pre- 
vention of crime, the reclamation of crim- 
inals, the restoration of discharged prisoners, 
etc. 

During the past twenty years there has 
been a great change in public sentiment upon 
these questions. Jaw-breakers are no longer 
looked upon as a distant class, different in 
all respects from the law-abiding. It is 
no longer thought that the only duty Of the 
State to the criminal is to punish him. 
The courts are no longer engaged in merely 
selecting penalties which shall ‘‘fit the 
crimes.” Probation has been substituted 
for imprisonment in thousands of cases 
every year. Prisons are no longer places 
of mere punishment, but the State en- 
deavors to reform many of those whom it 
imprisons. 

Recently public attention has been spe- 
cially turned to juvenile offenders. They 
are now recognized as a distinct class, for 
which special methods of treatment are 
needed. Special machinery has been de- 
vised for applying the new methods, and a 
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new system is in a fair way of superseding 
the old. 

Much of the progress of recent years has 
been due to the educational work done by 
the churches, especially by those which 
have observed Prison Sunday. Great as 
this progress has been, much remains to be 
done. Full effect cannot be given to pro- 
gressive legislation until the public is in 
hearty sympathy with the newer theories 
and laws, and is ready to give the courts the 
support and assistance needed in their 
application. 

The consideration of these questions by 
every church will.do much to create an in- 
terest in the new movements which have 
been initiated with so much promise, and to 
inspire personal work for the prevention of 
juvenile crime and for the care of children 
dealt with by the courts. 

It is hoped that at least one Sunday each 
year (the fourth Sunday in October or some 
other) will be devoted to these questions. 

Tur MaAssacHUSETYS PRISON 
ASSOCIATION. 
Thorp, President. 
Spalding, Secretary. 


By Joseph G. 
Warren F. 


Proctor Academy. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


The response made last year by Uni- 
tarians generally to my appeal for Proctor 
Academy was so kind that I want to say 
what was accomplished with their gener- 
ous gifts, and briefly outline our policy 
for the coming twelve months. 

We! were fortunately able to carry out 
all we had planned for, meet every finan- 
cial obligation, and end the year with a 
clear balance in our favor 

This was accomplished, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the dormitory repairs 
cost us $1,050, the salary of the new prin- 
cipal $350 extra, besides $100 spent in 
buying apparatus for the physical and 
chemical laboratory. By the practice of 
rigid economies, the steady, though slow, 
growth of the permanent fund, and an in- 
crease in pupils, the school has been brought 
so nearly to the point of being self-sup- 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared A in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rey. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 
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porting that $350 is sufficient, in addition 
to the income from tuition fees, interest, 
and rent, to meet all expenses. It requires 
about $3,000 a year to run Proctor Acad- 
emy, and with this sum we educated last 
year sixty-five different pupils. 

The value of these changes has already 
been evident. Mr. T. P. Farr (who was 
for eighteen years principal of the Reck- 
land, Mass., High School) proves himself 
to be a capable, trustworthy, and progres- 
sive principal, under whom the school can 
grow. He is popular with the students, 
he secures strict discipline, and the schol- 
arship of the academy has been raised. 
The curriculum was broadened by the in- 
troduction of chemistry, and the entrance 
examinations have been made more difficult. 

The dormitory building, after being 
closed for eleven years, was reopened. Mr. 
and Mrs. Farr live in the building, and look 
after the pupils. At present these bring 
their own food and fuel with them on Mon- 
days, returning to their homes the next 
Friday afternoon. Many of these  self- 
boarders make our best scholars. 

This enabled us to renew advertising in 
the Christian Register, and to insert no- 
tices in the New Unitarian and the Out- 
look, by which means Proctor Academy 
will become better known. This list of 
magazines should be of course considerably 
increased in the near future if we are to 
compete with the schools, many of them 
antagonistic to liberal thought, to whom, 
nevertheless, Unitarian children are being 
sent, often with loss to our common church. 

In addition to our old friends thirty 
new contributors gave last year, mak- 
ing ninety-six in all, half of whom were 
Women’s Alliances,—a peculiarly valuable 
source of strength, since it reaches pecul- 
iarly loyal workers in the church, and ad- 
vertises the school in the best way. ‘The 
following prominent Unitarians—John D. 
Long, Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, George T. Cruft, 
Horace §. Sears, Charles W. Bartlett, Will- 
iam P. Fowler, and Richard C. Humphreys— 
kindly consented to act as references for 
the school. 

Surely, you will agree with me that these 
accomplishments made last year a profita- 
ble one. Our efforts will be directed to 
still further strengthening the curriculum 
and putting the buildings in good condition, 
with the view of making a similar gain 
during the next twelve months. 

Instruction has been provided in vocal 
music, elementary drawing, elocution, and 
physical culture. The toilet-rooms of the 
academy need overhauling, the blackboards 
should be repaired, and some painting is 
necessary. The dining-room and kitchen 
of the dormitory must be put in order. 
These improvements will not cost more 
than $800. In addition to this a large 
stable, the property of the school, and sit- 
uated back of the academy, can be con- 
verted into a gymnasium 65 feet long, 32 
feet wide, and 18 feet high for $1,000. This 
will provide indoor sports during the five 
months when the snow lies on the ground, 
and develop school pride among the stu- 
dents. 


Adding up the cost of these improvements 
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it will be seen that $1,800, an amount less 
than was raised last year, will go far to put 
the academy into the condition that should 
characterize a Unitarian school. Toward 
this sum small amounts are valuable as 
well as large gifts. The strength of Proctor 
Academy depends not so much upon the 
wealth of its individual benefactors as on 
their number. To make our school ade- 
quately meet the growing needs of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, the friendship and 
assistance of all who sympathize with the 
education of children in a liberal, religious 
atmosphere is necessary. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Recruits. 


Not many nights ago I attended the meet- 
ing of a “‘Men’s Club,” at a Boston church, 
and took my part on the programme. Aside 
from all other impressions, pleasant in their 
character, I carried away a feeling that the 
energy and intelligence represented in this 
organization ought to be more fully brought 
out in the Sunday School. It is inevitable 
that I should play upon one string greatly 
in this department, for its perennial subject 
is the Sunday School. Other parts of the 
Register are duly cultivated, and therefore I 
need make no excuse for constantly seeking 
to show why the best support is not too 
good for the cause of religious education. 

These gentlemen, who listened with so 
muuch apparent interest to the addresses of 
the evening, were certainly loyal in their 
general spirit to the church which they 
claimed was their religious home. Some of 
them may go to church frequently and 
others infrequently; but they believe in sus- 
taining the church, and they want to see it 
grow. Do they ever think of the Sunday 
School as a legitimate channel for their 
worthy efforts? One great need at present 
is the increase of men teachers, The opinion 
of children will be adverse to church alle- 
giance so long as their parents and adult 
friends withhold recognition of the Sunday 
School. It is there the child begins to get 
his determining influences, which are often 
created by other forces than direct teaching. 
A Sunday School in which men are lacking 
may be an excellent one. Certainly I am 
the last to disparage, by charge or indirec- 
tion, the noble work of women who really 
have ,maintained the life of our Sunday 
Schools. That is not the point. ‘These 
women themselves will grant the force of 
my argument, and they do deeply deplore 
the lack of male instructors in the ranks, 

The ‘“Men’s Clubs” of our Unitarian 
churches are not always so helpful as they 
might be to the real life of the church of 
which they are a part. Some of them are 
fond of making programmes in which sub- 
jects are discussed that belong more natu- 
rally to civic organizations, Others are 
given to the social and entertainment side. 
Still different ones seek leading stars who 
shine brilliantly for a night, and then vanish, 
leaving darkness behind. A club of this 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie, 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk; Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C, 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886. 


The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President, 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 


Stearns. 


kind should justify its existence by proving 
that it has strengthened the working condi- 
tions of the church. The Sunday School is 
growing to be chief among the factors. In 
a wide sense one can safely say, No Sunday 
School, no church, looking ahead for a cer- 
tain number of years, 

If, then, this is true, what better thing 
can be done than to furnish recruits for this 
important department of church life? I am 
quite sure that men do not appreciate what 
they are likely to gain as well as to give. 
At a recent meeting of the Boston Sunday- 
School Union, one speaker declared it was 
worth being in Sunday School because of 
the liberal education which the teacher him- 
self received. It is a most worthy field; and, 
if any masculine parishioner wishes to gladden 
the heart of his minister, let him not think 
first of drawing a check, but of enlisting in 
the Sunday School, 

Epwarp A, Horton, 


—— 
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—— 
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Young People’s Religious 
Anion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


North Middlesex Federation. 


In the town of Ashby the impression of a 
human foot has been found which is said 
by the wise men of Boston to date back to 
the time of Adam. Hence, in a few grace- 
ful words, Rev. George S. Shaw welcomed 
our delegates on Saturday, October 6, ‘‘to 
Ashby, the Garden of Eden.” 

The first speaker on the programme was 
Rey. Charles A. Place of Waltham, whose 
subject was “The Present Challenge.” In 
his discussion of the moral and ethical issues 
of the times he claimed that the present 
challenge is to discover the evils of civili- 
zation and to overcome them. ‘The present 
challenge is for conscience, for Christian 
character. His address was enriched by a 
fund of illustrations, all of which enforced 
the thought that it is you and I who are 
responsible for what the future civilization 
is to be, you and I who must extend the 
influence of a well-rounded character, must 
with determined purpose be true men and 
women, and live in this consciousness. 

The discussion which was called forth by 
Mr. Place’s remarks was so very heated that 
it threatened to make us forget the pro- 


‘gramme and even the dinner hour. Rev. 


Mr, Cressey, while commending the discourse 
as a whole, considered that there was an 
error in detail in the argument as to moral 
responsibility. He thought that the indi- 
vidual must be guided by two things,—his 
light and his opportunity; that in many 
cases a person’s first and highest responsi- 
bility is to his own family. Rev. Dr. Lil- 
liefors agreed with Mr. Cressey. He dwelt 
upon the evils of the large corporations which 
had been touched upon, and did not like to 
be considered responsible for them. Mr. 
Harold Arnold thought it was true that we 
are responsible. Mr. Place was asked to 
speak again and eagerly responded. “My 
point,” he said, ‘was not the defence of the 
large corporations, but the challenge to the 
individual, whether he be rich and power- 
ful or obscure.’”” Mr. Place considered that 
no line is being drawn between capital and 
labor so far as a moral or ethical issue is 
concerned. The rich man, so commonly 
called a cheat and a liar, is to a certain ex- 
tent a cheat and a liar. The poor man is 
to a certain extent the same. ‘The line is 
not between class and class, but between 
righteousness and sin. 

The morning session closed with a short 
paper by Mrs. George S. Shaw, entitled 
“Sounding-boards.”’ As the sweetness and 
perfection of sound depend in a clock upon 
the perfection of the sounding-board, so the 
sounding-board in character must be rightly 
adjusted to bring out the finer qualities of 
the soul. When one’s sounding-board is 
wrong, he must study his mental and physi- 
cal condition, must listen to the spirit of the 
Infinite. When it is right, no circumstances 
ean make him out of harmony with God. 
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The address of the afternoon was given 
by Rey. Dr, Jackson of Melrose upon ‘‘Im- 
minent Religious Problems.’’ Some of the 
problems which he mentioned as being be- 
fore us to-day are the re-energizing of the 
church where coldness and lethargy have 
come to prevail; the keeping of church 
amusements as accessories, and not mis- 
taking them for the real substance; the 
preserving of our Sunday, drawing the line be- 
tween the old severity and the present license, 

Dr. Jackson’s paper was followed by an 
open meeting. At this time Mr. Joseph A. 
Harwood, president of our Federation, em- 
phasized the ideal of democracy in the 
church. Rey. Mr. Bailey reminded us that 
real duty has two hands,—the human hand, 
and God’s hand, so we need never feel alone. 

Mr. Harold G. Arnold, president of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union, 
brought greetings from the National Union. 

The sum of $25 which has been raised 
since the spring meeting, will be sent to the 
colored school at Warrenton, S.C. 

The varied programme of this day, to 
which strength of thought, vigorous debate, 
the quiet hush of the spirit, and the dignified 
presentation of important problems, all by 
turns contributed their share, gave to this 
meeting a rare charm. 

OPHELIA S. Brown, Secretary, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union meets October 29. 


The South Middlesex Alliance Branches 
will hold a meeting at 25 Beacon Street on 
Thursday, November 1, at eleven o’clock. 


A twilight meeting will be held at 4.30 
Sunday, October 28, at the Church of the 
Disciples, Peterborough and Jersey Streets, 
Boston. Dr. Ames will speak on William 
Ellery Channing. All are invited. 


The fortieth annual session of the Nor- 
folk Conference of Unitarian Churches will 
be held at Dedham, October 31, at 10 A.M. 
The general question, ‘‘Are our Churches 
meeting the Religious Needs of Modern 
Life?’’ will be discussed by Rev. Edward 
Hale, Rev. Ernest W. Hunt, and Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding. In the afternoon session, ‘The 
Apostolic Spirit To-day” will be discussed 
by Rey. E. R. Shippen and Rev. F. R. Stur- 
tevant, and “The Aims and Work of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society” will be pre- 
sented by Rev. J. H. Crooker. 


Meetings. 


SoutH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
conference will meet at its birthplace to 
celebrate its fortieth anniversary. The meet- 
ing will be on Wednesday, December 12, 
in the meeting-house of ‘the Cambridge- 
port parish.” Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
Secretary. 


CaPpE Cop BRANCHES OF THE WOMEN’S 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE—On the 18th of Oc- 
tober a neighborhood meeting was held in 
Barnstable, the members of the three 
branches, with their ministers, being de- 
lightfully entertained at the home of Miss 
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Munroe, the president of the Barnstable 
Branch, After a social hour and a pleasant 
interchange of greetings a luncheon was 
served, a real Barnstable lunch, bountiful 
and delicious. At one o’clock the meeting 
was opened by Miss Munroe, after which a 
summary account of the work of each branch 
was submitted by its secretary. Miss Mun- 
roe read a paper urging the importance of 
the Post-office Mission work, in which she 
is enthusiastically engaged. Miss Helen Day 
of Barnstable gave a résumé of the work of 
that guild, an organization which is doing 
much toward church and parish expenses, 
Remarks from Rev. M. R. Kerr of Sandwich 
and Rev. W. C. Adams of Barnstable were 
not alone interesting and encouraging, but 
acknowledging the importance of the work 
done in the local branches, and dwelling es- 
pecially on the great work accomplished by 
Unitarian women in the spread of the faith 
dear to them, and of the strength and sup- 
port their efforts afford the Association, 
Each and all were glad of the successful work 
on the lovely new church, which stands on 
the site of the old building, lost by fire a few 
years ago, 


ConnECTICUT VALLEY ASSOCIATE ALLI- 
ANCE.— About sixty delegates were the guests 
of the Guild Alliance of the Unitarian church 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, Mass., 3d inst., by Rev. William I, Law- 
rance, Robert Marshall Symmes and Adelaide Louise 
Pratt, both of Winchester. 

In Winchester, Mass., 3d inst., by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, Oscar Charles Merrill of Berkeley, Cal., and Eliz- 
abeth Vara Watson of Winchester. 

in West Upton, roth inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Ray 
Sibley Thomas of Hyde Park and Bertha Ada Hatch of 
West Upton. 

In West Upton, 17th inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
Harry Chapin Snow of West Upton and Mary Elinor 
Bentley of Providence, R.I. 

In Uxbridge, at the Unitarian church, 17th inst., by Rev. 
Cyrus A. Roys, Eugene Amzi Ford and Sarah Emogene 
Bales, both of Uxbridge. 

n Dorchester, 18th inst., by Rev. George W. Cutter, 
John H. Lingley and Addie May Ruggles. 


Deaths. 


MARIA WELLINGTON HODGDON, 


Mrs. Maria Wellington Hodgdon, who died in Arling- 
ton, Mass., September 17, was during her long life of over 
eighty-four years most heartily devoted to the cause of 
Unitarianism. In her home church she was held in affec- 
tionate regard by all, for hers was a loyal and faithful life. 
Spending all her days in the house in which she was born, 
she made there an atmosphere into which it was good to 
enter. In the earthen vessel of her life there was a heay- 
enly treasure of wisdom, faith and love, the memory and 
influence of which will not soon perish. F. G. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


OR SALE.—Shopworn and second-hand reference 
and other standard books of all kinds. Catalogue. 
Books bought. Book exchange, Derby, Conn, 
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at the annual meeting held at Chicopee 
yesterday. The meeting was one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic ever held. 
The informal business session was held at 
11.30 o’clock in the church parlors. Rou- 
tine business was transacted, and the re- 
ports of the branches were read. The 
branches represented at the meeting are as 
follows: Amherst, Chicopee, Florence, Spring- 
field, Holyoke, Northampton, Pittsfield and 
Greenfield. Luncheon was served by the 
women of the guild at noon, and at 1 o’clock 
an informal discussion of the practicability 
of meeting more than once a year was taken 
up. It was decided to confer with the 
directors of the Connecticut. Valley Confer- 
ence to see if it can be arranged to hold a 
meeting with them in the spring. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
hymn at 1.30 o’clock, and a brief address of 
welcome by Rev. K. E. Evans. Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte of Boston gave a fine 
talk upon the work of the International 
Council among the Unitarian cliurches in 
England, Wales, Holland, France, and Ger- 
many. “How can we best promote the In- 
terest of the Young People in the Church?’’ 
was the subject of several five-minute papers 
read by members of the Alliance. Mrs. 
K. E. Evans of Chicopee read a paper by 
Mrs. E. T. Fisher of Pittsfield, who was 
unable to be present. Mrs. A, P. Reccord of 
Springfield read # clear and concise paper, 
stating the manner in which young people 
should be attracted to and held in the church. 
She stated that in the first place the parents 
must take an active interest in the church 
in order to secure the interest of the young 
people. Parents must also know the work- 
ings of denominations and churches. Elder 
people are likely to expect that the young 
people will show the same interest in the 
church that their elders do. This can only 
be brought about by developing the social 
side and giving the young people important 
duties to perform in the church; for, given 
responsibility, they will become interested. 
Mrs. Reccord recommended that, when the 
boys have outgrown the Sunday-school, they 
should be made ushers in the church or given 
equally important tasks. Other papers were 
read by Mrs. Alfred Free of Florence and 
Miss S. Ellen Robertson of Chicopee, and 
were followed by an interesting general 
discussion. The annual election of officers 
resulted as follows: president, Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells-Smith of Greenfield; vice-presidents, 
Miss Marion McClench of Springfield and 
Mrs. L. J. Warner of Northampton;  secre- 
tary, Mrs. Herbert W. Wright of Springfield; 
treasurer, Mrs. R. T. Prentiss of Holyoke 


Churches. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish, S. M. 
Crothers, D.D.: The novel experience of the 
exchange of pulpits between Dr. Crothers 
and two English ministers has just come 
to a conclusion. Rev. Joseph Wood served 
at Cambridge before the summer vacation, 
and, had his journey not ended in the sorrow 
caused by the death of his wife, the experi- 
ment would have been an unqualified suc- 
cess. Since the summer vacation, Rey. 
F. K. Freeston has served, also with dis- 
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tinguished success. J,ast Friday evening the 
Parish Club gave a dinner in his honor, and 
farewells were said to him by the president, 
Edward Hall, D.D., President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, Messrs. Williams, Perrin, 
Tiffany, and Batchelor. References to two 
sermons by Mr. Freeston on ‘“‘Symbolism in 
Religion” gave rise to an animated discus- 
sion of great interest. In this, President 
Eliot and Mr. Freeston spoke from opposite 
points of view. Dr. Crothers will be wel- 
comed by his people at home the second 
Sunday of November, after a very successful 
ministry in England. 

LovuisviLLE, Ky—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay: The church is showing 
evidence of vigorous life and activity. The 
interest of the people of the city in the work 
of the Church of the Messiah has been steadily 
growing. There is an increasing demand 
for liberal religious literature. Every Sunday 
from ten to twenty strangers, mostly young 
men, attend the service. A “Liberal Club” 
has been organized this autumn, with every 
promise of successful work. Its purposes 
are to combine social fellowship with in- 
tellectual stimulus, and to promote co-opera- 
tion in those interests and movements that 
make for the larger and higher life of the 
city. One aim of the club is to be a sort 
of clearing-house for the various reform and 
charity and civic improvement organizations 
in the city. The meeting next month will 
be devoted to the organized charities. Most 
of the organized charity officers in the city 
have promised to be present and take part 
in the meeting. ‘The special topic for dis- 
cussion will be the social and charity work 
of the Salvation Army. ‘The subject will be 
presented by the local head of that organi- 
zation. The Church of the Messiah has 
begun the publication of a little church 
paper, Our Church. It will be issued monthly. 
Its purposes are to serve as a calendar of 
church ‘services and meetings, to keep the 
members and friends in touch with the work 
of the church, and to keep the local church 
in touch with the larger work of the de- 
nomination. The first number was issued 
October 1, and has proved a decided success. 


LOWELL, Mass—The twentieth anniver- 
sary of the settlement here of Rev. George C. 
Wright as minister-at-large was observed 
Sunday, October 14, in the Free Church. 
The church was decorated with autumn 
foliage and crowded with parishioners. 
“Twenty years’ ministry to mill people,” 
said the minister, ‘‘proves the splendid 
heroism of the average mill-worker, and 
compels reverence for the noble humility 
and unselfish goodness of those who had 
come within the special care of his ministry.” 
On Wednesday night, October 17, an in- 
formal party was given by the congregation 
and young people, and the minister-at-large 
was presented with a loving cup, on which 
was engraved two clasped hands and the 
words, ‘‘Presented by Friends and Scholars 
to Rev. George C. Wright, of the Free Church 
of the Ministry-at-Large, Twentieth Anni- 
versary, Oct. 17, 1906.” One of the young 
men made the speech of presentation. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y——Independent Congre- 
gational Church Society, Rey, Walter A. 
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Taylor: On the first Sunday in October, 
1885, Rev. J. G. Townsend of Buffalo, leav- 
ing the Erie Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, preached by invitation in 
the Opera House of this city. This meeting 
led immediately, so marked was the success, 
to the organization of the Independent Con- 
gregational Church. ‘The twenty-first anni- 
versary of this beginning was appropriately 
observed. On the evening of Friday, Oc- 
tober 5, at the quarterly meeting of the 
church, after the regular business, a paper 
was read by Mr. C. R. Lockwood on ‘‘Remi- 
niscences of the old Universalist Church of 
Jamestown.” Although this church, estab- 
lished in 1858, had become dormant when Dr. 
Townsend came to the city, its former sup- 
porters, almost without exception, threw 
themselves heartily into the new movement. 
It was fitting, therefore, that Mr. Lockwood, 
one of the few survivors, should bring te 
mind the names and work of this earliet 
liberal group; and those present thoroughly 
enjoyed his reminiscences of the early life, 
both of the church and town. Mr. Lockwood 
was followed by Mr. F. B. Bush, moderator 
of the society and chairman of the trustees, 
and one who has been continuously active 
in the work of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church since its organization. Mr. 
Bush spoke of the beginning of the church, 
recalled many social incidents of the twenty- 
one years, and mentioned the names of many 
of the founders, who, though the history of 
the church has been but brief, have now 
passed from life. He recalled also the con- 
stant and timely work of the Liberal Chris- 
tian Guild. On Sunday morning, October 
7th, by invitation of the church and minister, 
an anniversary sermon was preached by Dr. 
Townsend, now a resident of the city. De- 
spite inclement weather, a large congregation 
gathered, Dr. Townsend preaching on the 
subject, ““The New Theology, with Reasons 
why I left the Methodist Church.” ‘The ser- 
mon was noteworthy, in power and beauty, 
many expressing the thought that there had 
been little diminution, if any, in apparent 
vigor or tenderness, in the lapse of years; 
and at the close of the impressive service a 
large number remained, renewing associa- 
tions, brought back so vividly by the ocea- 
sion. An anniversary service was observed 
in the Sunday-school, remarks being made 
by those who had been present as teachers 
and pupils at the first session. 


The Authorship of “Our Syrian 
Guest.” 


The ‘‘Song of our Syrian Guest” was first 
printed as an article in the Congregationalist, 
and the Christian Register, appreciating the 
good things in its neighbor’s columns, 
immediately copied it with credit. So much 
interest was awakened in this interpreta-- 
tion of the Twenty-third Psalm that an ac- 
count of its subsequent history follows:— 


After reaching a circulation of about a 
quarter of a million and going into nearly 
every corner of this and other lands, ‘‘ The ~ 
Song of our Syrian Guest’? was recently 
ushered into court. Who was its real 
author? was the question raised. The an-— 
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swer of the law has just been given, and it is 
emphatic in deciding that William A. 
Knight, whose name the book bears, is its 
author indeed. 

The suit was brought in the equity session 
of the Superior Court, Boston, by Faddoul 
Moghabghab against Mr. Knight and the 
Pilgrim Press of Boston, the publishers. 
The Syrian sought to restrain the publica- 
tion and acquire ownership on the ground that 
the knowledge contained in the book was 
original with him, was taken from a lecture 
by him, and was his by right. The court 
refused to issue the injunction sought and 
assigned the case to a master to determine the 
facts. It is said that a case of this nature 
has never before been passed on by Massachu- 
setts courts. In the hearing, which covered 
more than a week, the Syrian produced no 
writing of a date prior to the suit as a basis 
for his claims, but maintained that the ideas 
were his original knowledge and not to be 
found except in a lecture which he said 
he gave without manuscript. Mr. Knight 
produced a manuscript of his own dating 
back twelve years and containing points of 
information and expressions corresponding 
to the contents of the book. He also laid 
before the master an array of volumes to 
show that the views claimed by the plaintiff 
have been discussed by scholars for many 
years. 

The master’s findings hold that ‘‘the 
plaintiff failed absolutely in sustaining the 
essential allegations of the bill.’ He finds 
in particular that Mr. Knight had obtained 
by research and study most of the material 
for the book before he met the plaintiff; that 
he did not take notes on a lecture by the 
plaintiff ; that, before the lecture was arranged 
for, the Syrian joined in a conversation at 
the defendant’s tea-table when the matters 
treated in the book were talked about; and 
that the plaintiff gave the defendant permis- 
sion to make the conversation the setting of 
a story which the latter wished to write and 
to use his name therein. 

After a full statement of facts underlying 
these findings the master says that there 
was no warrant for such a charge as the 
plaintiff has seen fit to make against the de- 
fendants even if the plaintiff’s permission 
had not been given, and that his claim to 
originality in this knowledge was made in 
ignorance of the fact that others had written 
the views he holds of shepherd life and in- 
terpretation before he did. The master 
finds that the defendant knew these writings 
before he knew the plaintiff. 

Mr. Knight’s continued acts of friendship, 
to the advantage of the plaintiff, are set forth. 
The latter is said to have gone on “accepting 
favors at the defendant’s hand’ without 
giving any reason to expect that he objected 
to the book. Alluding to a position as mis- 
sionary among Syrians in New England 
which the plaintiff sought to obtain through 
the defendant, the master says, ‘‘It was not 
until he saw that he could not obtain the posi- 
tion that he made any direct complaint or 
demand on the defendant Knight.” These 
actions are held to constitute such laches as 
would preclude the maintaining of the bill! 
even if there were ground for the suit other- 
wise. 


The Christian Register 


The master finds that the book has ‘“‘a 
literary style which was the result of the de- 
fendant Knight’s imagination and personal 
study. ‘This personal element differentiated 
the book and gave it a value to which the 
defendant was clearly entitled.” 


The Future of Wireless Telegraphy. 


In the first place a severance 6f communica- 
tion with any part of the earth, even the 
antipodes, will henceforth be impossible. 
Storms that overthrow telegraph posts and 
malice that cuts our cables are impotent in 
the all-pervading ether. An explorer like 
Stanley in the tropical forest or Peary amid 
ice-fields will report daily progress in the 
Times. Every wandering tramp steamer 
will have its wireless spar, and will be in con- 
stant touch with vessels that dot the ocean 
all about it. Sir William Preese’s dream of 
signalling to Mars may (say by utilizing 
Niagara for the experiment) yet be real- 
ized. 

A governing fact is the cheapening of the 
new force. Everything essential to human 
happiness is cheap,—air, water, the bountiful 
fruits of the earth,—and electricity is no ex- 
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ception. Hitherto the cost of wires has kept 
this blessing from the bulk of mankind. 
Already the Marconi Company (in a letter 
which I possess) offers to telegraph to India 
at half the present rates, and Mr, Marconi 
promises messages to America at a penny a 
word. ‘The speed attained is twenty-five (or 
with two sets of apparatus, fifty) words per 
minute, 

For some time wireless telegraphy will not 
replace wire and cable systems; but it will 
supplement and cheapen them, coming to 
their aid and the aid of humanity in case of 
mishap, and meanwhile cutting down 
rates. 

Our ultimate ideal must be instantaneous 
electrical communication with every man on 
earth, ashore or afloat, at a cost within the 
reach of every one. To profit from this 
human necessity is as wrong as it would be 
to tax speaking or walking. It follows that 
all the machinery of the world’s communica- 
tions should belong to the State. Let our 
government rise to the occasion and buy up 
all the British cables and wireless com- 
pany’s shares at the market price of the day 
on which this review appears.—/. Henni- 
ker-Heaton, in the Nineteenth Gentury. 
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Carry heater from room to room. 


less device. 


hours. Every heater warranted. 


room. Every lamp warranted. 
agency if not at your dealer’s. 


No More 
Cold Rooms 


If you only knew how much comfort 


Oil Heater—how simple and economical 
its operation, you would not be without 
it another day. 

You can quickly make warm and cozy 


Wo any cold room or hallway—no matter in 
\{ what part of the house. 


water, and do many other things with the 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
Turn the wick as high or low as 


intense heat without smoke or smell because equipped with smoke- 


Made in two finishes—nickel and japan. Brass oil fount beauti- 
fully embossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns 9 
If you cannot get 
heater or information from your dealer, write to 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


“Rayo Lamp 


and steady light, simple con- 
struction and absolute safety. 
Equipped with latest improved burner. 
brass throughout and nickel plated. An ornament to 
any room whether library, dining-room, parlor or bed- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


derived from a PERFECTION 


You can heat 


i can—there’s no danger. 


All parts easily cleaned. Gives 


cannot be 
equalled for 
its bright ~ 


Made of 


Write to nearest 
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Pleasantries. 


Minister’s Wife: ‘(Wake up! There are 
burglars in the house, John.” Minister: 
“Well, what of it ? Let them find out their 
mistake themselves.” 


During the World’s Fair,—Miss Gush: 0 
captain, were you ever boarded by a pirate? 
Captain Storms: ‘Yes, he charged me three 
dollars a day for a bedroom on the fourth 
floor.”’ 


The mother-in-law joke is as old as Plu- 
tarch. He reports an anecdote of a man 
who threw a stone at a hen and hit his 
mother-in-law, whereupon a bystander ex- 
claimed, ‘Not bad!” 


Miranda (visiting city friends) : | “My, 
here’s her visitin’ card.” Miranda's hus- 
band: ‘“‘What does it say?” Miranda: It 


Wonder where 


y?? 


says she’s home Thursdays. 
she stops the rest of the time 


“Do you ever play backgammon?” in- 
quired Miss Cayenne. The young man, 
who is strictly modern, looked puzzled and 
said: ‘Backgammon? Jet me see. I 
thought I played about all of ’em. What 
clothes go with it?’—Washington Star. 


“T suppose you are a socialist or anarchist 
or something?” asked the lady of vague 
ideas, ‘‘Madam,” replied Mr. Brokedown 
Baldwin, ‘‘I am a passive altruist.” ‘What 
in the name of common sense is that?” 
“T believe in being helped all I can.’—In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


Doctor: ‘‘What? ‘Troubled with sleep- 
lessness? Eat something before going to 
bed.’”’ Patient: “Why, doctor, you once 
told me never to eat anything before going 
to bed.” Doctor (with dignity): ‘‘Pooh, 
pooh! That was,Jlast January. Science 
has made enormous strides since then.’ 


Frank Buckland, the naturalist, when col- 
lecting information about White of Selborne; 
met with an old lady who professed to have 
seen him, “a white-haired old gent, who 
used to walk about his garden with a croco- 
dile.’” ‘‘Wasn’t it a tortoise?” suggested 
Buckland, ‘The old lady admitted it might 
have been ‘‘one of them furren birds,’ 


A certain English layman once made a 
complaint to the bishop of his diocese about 
the ritualistic practices of the clergymen of 
the parish, In making his indictment, he 
reserved the worst till last: ‘“‘And would 
you believe it, my lord? Mr. —— kisses his 
stole!’? Whether the bishop approved of the 
piece of ritual or not, history does not relate; 
but his sense of humor came to his rescue 
at the moment. ‘Well, Mr. , you will 
be the first to admit that’s a good deal better 
than if he stole a kiss.” 


The speeches and letters of Senator’ Clark 
were models of good English, but on one 
oceasion his fastidiousness in expression 
worked unexpected results. He had laid 
out a handsome lawn in front of his house; 
and, to prevent the town people from walk- 
ing on the grass, he built a board walk over 
it, and put up the following sign: “Take 
the Board Walk.” ‘This sign instantly caught 
the public eye, and the next morning the 
sign and board walk had both vanished; 
and in place of the former was a rudely let- 
tered placard bearing this inscription, “‘We 
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Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 
PEARLS 


{SI WASHINGTON ST | 
CORNER-WEST-ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICEB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
wolnseajcctls ccccacdeeee! + $40,702,691.55 
ecececccescesiees 30,000;270.95 
$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretar 


wi. B. TURNER, Asst. Secy. 
Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works §.6.Krnqvoreen MSS: 


Has 
ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN B 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS: = 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


7 = CHURCH 


ARPETS 
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wiRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational 


e- Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen xet-known educator, 
LLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


A , 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &&; 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship, Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINcIPAL. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys, Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young bors in separate build- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 

A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes can 

be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 

board. T P. FARR, Principal. 


Shorthand, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Algebra. 
Instruction by correspondence. Easy terms. Write for 
particulars.—R. CLARKSON, 60 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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Individual 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W.Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St. pPitrnny 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


St., Boston. 


